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Gleaming through a rift of time, 

Glowing with a light divine; 

Bending low, the lengthening span, 

Bright, as when its course began. 

Her life of love, like rain-bow dyes, 

Arching Life’s many-weathered skies; 

But not like rain-bow hues to melt; 

Ite influence ever will be felt. 

When storms were thickest; when the might 

Of power, trod boldly on the Right, 

Obedient to the light within, 

Her voice o’ercame the rage of sin. 

That voice, a trumpet for the Right, 

When heard, beside the home fire-light, 

Was cadenced low, and tuned to love, 

Like angel notes in realms above. 

Oh, blessings on the days that rest! 

Low sinking in the shadowy west 

Softly as fades the parting day, 

May melt, sublime, that life away. 

Gleaming through a rift of time, 

Glowing with a light divine, 

Bending low the lengthening span, 

Bright as when its course began. 
--Manchester, N. H. 














HARVARD INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 


It isa curious fact that, while President 
Eliot has unfortunately been defeated by 
the opposition of his own professors, in his 
liberal effort to open the Harvard Medical 
School to women, the professors of the un- 
dergraduate department of the same univer- 
sity have proceeded with admirable thor- 
oughness to organize their ‘‘private collegi- 
ate department for women.” Their ‘‘circu- 
lar No. 3” contains the courses of study of- 
fered for the year 1879-80, and minutely 
and carefully stated. It lies before me, and 
beside it lies the circular announcing the 
“courses of instruction in Harvard Coliege” 
as announced for young men. The young 
men’s announcement is of course on a larger 
scale; it could not be otherwise since it is 
prepared for eight hundred pupils whose 
tastes and needs have been proved by ex- 
periment; whereas the announcement for 
young women is for a few dozen probable 
pupils whose tastes and needs have yet to 
be ascertained in this way. Butthere is, in 
principle, absolutely no difference between 
the two programmes; they cover precisely 
the same general subjects, often referring to 
the same text books, and including on both 
lists nearly ali the regular college teachers. 
And when we consider that this offer to 
women is made voluntarily by these teach- 
ers, not only without requirement but with- 
out recognition from the college authorities 
proper; when we consider that though some 
of them making the offer will be glad, no 
doubt, of the increased emolument from 
these private pupils, there are others who 
do not need this, and others who are al- 
ready overworked; it seems to me really 
one of the noblest and most generous con- 
tributions ever made in America to the 
cause of female education. It is not a ques- 
tion whether coéducation would not be bet- 
ter than what is here proposed; these pro- 
fessors have no more authority over that 
question than has any one who reads these 
lines. Their opposition might, as in the 
medical school, defeat it, but their advoca- 
cy cannot carry it; and the very fact that 





the education offered is separate, by increas- 
ing their work, increases the individual sac- 
rifice they make. 

The courses in which definite arrange- 
ments are offered by this circular are four- 
teen, namely: Greek, Latin, English, Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Spanish, Philoso- 
phy, Political Economy, History, Music, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural 
History. The details as to chemistry are 
however postponed, because there are pe- 
culiar difficulties in providing laboratory 
instruction, which requires more room and 
appliances than any other. On the other 
hand there is an added department in which 
instruction is promised if needed, namely: 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. This 
makes fifteen departments offered, in thir- 
teen of which details are given. This com- 
prises every department taught to under- 
graduates in Harvard College, with one ex- 
ception, that of Fine Arts. This would 
seem a singular exception in the case of 
women, but for the fact that it is a compar- 
atively new Cepartment, that the building is 
yet to be erected which is to accommodate 
it, and that its head, Prof. Norton, makes 
his contribution to the course by offering a 
class in Dante. 

In almost all of these studies the young 
women will have the instruction not merely 
of the assistant teachers of the college but 
of the senior professor of each department. 
This is indeed the case in every department 
but four—Philosophy, Political Economy, 
History and Physics. In these instances, 
the omissions are for different reasons, and 
they have in some cases been well supplied. 

Let us now briefly consider the depart- 
ments, premising that two hours a week are 
the general provision in each study-—one 
only being offered in some cases; while 
three are the general provision for the young 
men of the college, reduced in some cases to 
two. “Eight hours a week in advanced 
and ten in elementary studies will be consid- 
ered a full year’s course.” The managers 
also reserve—very properly—the right to 
change any details of the above course and 
to withdraw any course not taken by three 
persons. This last provision is that also 
adopted by Harvard College in relation to 
courses for graduates. 

Now for the separate courses. (1) In 
Greek, Professor Goodwin offers the two 
most difficult and important authors in his- 
tory and poetry, namely: Thucydides and 
Eschylus; Messrs. Dyer, White and Briggs 
offering Homer, Plato, Sophocles, Euripides 
and Aristophanes. Mr. White also gives a 
valuable course (one hour a week) in Greek 
composition and written translation. (2) In 
Latin, Prof. Lane teaches Pliny and Taci- 
tus; and Messrs. Greenough, Hale and 
Smith undertake Cicero, Terence, Horace 
and Livy; Mr. Gould giving an hour a week 
to Latin composition and translation at sight. 
(3) In English, Prof. A. 8. Hill gives valua- 
ble exercises in Composition, and he and Mr. 
Perry give lectures on English Literature; 
Mr. H. M. Ticknor having also a class in 
Elocution. (4) In German, Dr. Hedge and 
Mr. Bartlett take the literature as their de- 
partment, while there is instruction also in 
Elementary German, in ‘‘German Composi- 
tion and Oral Exercises,” and in ‘Gothic 
and Old German.” (5) In French, the cour- 
ses are all conducted in that language and 
by one of the very most learned and accom. 
plished instructors in America, Professor 
Bocher, and his able assistant, Prof. Jac- 
quinot. These courses will include French 
historical grammar, and the successive pe 
riods of French literature. (6) Italian and 
Spanish will be taught by Mr. Bendelari, 
and Dante by Prof. Norton, the translator 
of the ‘‘Vita Nuova.” 
be admirably taught by Prof. C. C. Everett, 
for the German portion, and Prof. Palmer 
for the English, with Prof. Wm. James for 
the Philosophy of Evolution. This will be 
one of the very best departments. Ethics 
will be also included in it, under charge of 
Rev. Dr. Peabody. (8) Political Economy 
will be taught by the assistant college pro- 
fessor in that department, Dr. Laughlin. 
(9) History will miss the genial support and 
varied knowledge of Prof. Torrey, but a few 
departments will be carefully taught; Me- 
disval and Modern, by Mr. Macvane; the 
Revival of Learning and the Reformation, 
by Dr. Emerton; the French Revolution by 
Mr. Bendelari; and Christian Civilization 
from 400 to 1400 A.D. by Mr. J. H. Allen. 
(10) Harmony and Counterpoint and the 
History of Music will be taught by that 
very authority, Prof. J. K. Paine. (11) In 
Mathematics the range offered is from Solid 
Geometry and Plane Trigonometry to Ana- 
lytic Geometry and the Calculus, under 
Prof. J. M. Peirce, and Messrs. Byerly, 
Wheeler and Briggs. Assistance is also 
promised in other mathematical branches, 
“if needed.” (12) In Physics, there is of- 


(7) Philosophy will } 





fered only a course in Descriptive Physics 
(Mechanics, Light and Heat) by Mr. Will- 
son, and another in Experimental Physics 
(Mayer's Treatises on Light and Sound) by 
Prof. Trowbridge. (13) In Chemistry, de- 
tails are postponed; but the head of the de 
partment, Prof. J. P. Cooke, is known tobe 
a warm friend of the enterprise, and desir- 
ous to accomplish whatever can be done in 
this study, in view of the obstacles already 
stated. (14) As to Natural History, there 
will be laboratory work in Botany under 
Prof. Goodale, and in Zoology under Mr. 
Marx. The department of Physical Geog- 
raphy and Structural Geology will be under 
Mr. Davis. 

There is certainly here no wish to stint 
or belittle the minds of women who come 
as pupils, but on the contrary to encourage 
the widest range of study. Al! this is an 
abstract of the printed circular, which can 
be obtained of Arthur Gilman, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the course, who will, I am very 
sure, be as prompt and kind as possible in 
responding to any inquiries. An examina- 
tion for admission took place in connection 
with the Harvard University Preliminary 
Examinations for women last week; but 
there will be a special examination in Cam- 
bridge, during the last week in September. 
The terms of these examinations have been 
already explained in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

T. W. H. 
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IOWA WOMEN IN CONVENTION. 


The recent convention of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of the First 
Congressional District of lowa, has proved 
a notable event in the annals of Keokuk. 

The ladies of this city—in which all dis- 
tinguished or notorious persons are popu- 
larly supposed to have resided at least dur- 
ing some portion of their existance—are 
characterized by their cool conservatism 
upon all subjects connected with Woman’s 
rightful progress. They have firmly believed 
in queens of society, but not in queens of 
the forum. They have loved to rule royal 
ly by their arts, but have not desired to reign 
equally with their intellects. The poorer 
ones have been contented, in the words of a 
certain woman-president, to ‘‘work all day 
and find themselves;” and the richer, wrap- 
ping themselves in silks and laces, have de- 
clared they had “‘all the rights they wanted.” 
They have labored earnestly, one might say 
manfully, for the success of elegant enter- 
tainments; they have raised large sums of 
money for the church, the library, and vari- 
ous worthy purposes: but have been horri- 
fied if any quiet little woman dared to inti 
mate that she would like to vote! 

But this Convention has been potent in 
more ways than one; not only Temperance, 
but the peculiar cause of Woman—which 
includes all other good causes—has received 
an impetusin this locality which cannot 
fail of bringing forth legitimate results. 
How could any reasoning man or woman 
note the skillful management of the Con- 
vention; the harmonious interchange of 
ideas; the splendid oratorical powers of its 
prominent speakers; and doubt the proprie- 
ty of Woman’s work in this or any similar 
line to which they are called? One minis- 
ter, from Missouri, was astonished at the 
courtesy of the ladies in asking men to ad- 
dress the assembly, saying that, where he 
lived, the brethren didn’t invite women to 
speak in théir meetings, but he should go 
home and tell them of their unfairness. 

Here were convened—Mrs. Annie Witten- 
myer, of Philadelphia, whose first labors of 
love began in Keokuk, where she taught 
and maintained at her own expense, a ragged 
school, with all her other charities; always 
fluent and forcible, whether statistical, pa- 
thetic or witty; concealing beneath her 
beautiful calmness the ability to plan an ar- 
my campaign; or, what is more essential, to 
keep the intricate wheels of organization 
running smootbly all over the United States; 
besides writing much and editing two news- 
papers; Mrs. J. Eller Foster, the peer of 
any brother-lawyer in the State in her legal 
acumen and her eloquence; every brisk, 
lawyer-like motion tinctured with grace; 
her piquant face rivalling in expressiveness 
that of any actress in the land; captivating 
in spite of herself—she doesn’t want to win 
men’s hearts, she wants their minds with a 
chance to fill them with the truth, and then 
she wants them to dare to do right; but she 
wins the hearts of both men and women; 
and would win her every case were the jury 
impanneled in Keokuk; Mrs. Darwin, of 
Burlington, scholarly, pleasing, capable; 
whose clear-cut sentences fall teeming with 
logical thought, and also with a tender 
sweetness which reveals the throbbing wom- 
an-heart; Mrs. Sarah Winter Kellogg, 
“formerly of Keokuk,” well-known to and 
appreciated by readers of St. Nicholas, Lip- 
pincott, etc., seemingly fragile as a lily, and 





with scarcely more of substance—at present 
rendered still more ethereal from the suffer 
ing of a recent affliction,—but with a clearly 
perceptible vein of strength and fire living 
in, not flashing from, her outer self, and 
which seems to hold bravely together the del- 
icate frame ; Mrs. Pollard, or ‘‘Kate Harring- 
ton,” the well-known poetess, also “‘formerly 
of Keokuk,” as full of energy as of poetry, 
and with the powers of endeavor and ac- 
complishment of a dozen average men— 
your pardon, gentlemen! of course, we meant 
to have said women—and a practical refuta- 
tion of the belief that obtains with so many, 
that women who write poetry are necessari- 
ly no more utilitarian in their tendencies than 
a sentimental school-girl; but could any 
convention ask more? One more was indis- 
pensable, Mrs. L. H. Washington, of Keo- 
kuk, the ardent and indefatigable worker in 
the interests of temperance and religion; an 
absolutely perfect presiding officer; a grace- 
ful and gifted speaker, and possessing the 
executive faculty toa remarkable degree. To 
her was Keokuk indebted for the planning 
and consummation of this most delightful 
Convention; and she, also, woos the Muses, 
as her recently issued book bears witness. 
Those of us whose nearest approach to 
such living tongues of flame is a stiff, me 
tallic pen, and rusty at that, could only sit 
spell-bound and drink in the abounding elo- 
quence, wisdom, wit and humor poured out 
so plentifully for our edification; and de- 
spairingly wish that every man and woman 
in the world could hear and appreciate the 
truth as uttered by these noble women in 
convention. CELESTE M. A. WINsLow. 


~oer 
MRS. ADA C, BUWLES. 





Weare glad to publish the following good 
news in regard to our faithful friend and 
co-worker, Mrs. Bowles: 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Oune meets so many 
theatre-goers Sunday evenings here, it is 
quite ——s to find the seats filled at 
the church of Revs. Mr. and Mrs. Bowles. 
Each of them is, indeed, an eloquent 

reacher of righteousness and wisdom. 

ould I were a phonographer to do justice 
to their discourses! ie Bowles’ voice is 
soft, full and clear, her reading very fine, 
her manner delightfully natural, and nobly 
does she speak for Woman. It was really 
encouraging lately, to hear one well-known 
lawyer of San Francisco admit, in conversa- 
tion, that he, even against his will, had be- 
come convinced that ‘‘women never would 
be highly respected until oe the right 
of voting.” ATE Boyp. 

San Francisco, May 17, 1879. 

The Morning Call says: 

A full house greeted Rev. Ada C. Bowles’ 
first public appearance in San Francisco, 
May 3d. The extempore lecture upon 
‘‘Woman” was interesting, spirited, witty 
and convincing, beginning with the allego- 
ry of the ‘‘Garden of Eden,” speaking of 
noted women of the Bible, giving her views 
of Paul’s views, urging the unity of the sexes 
and quoting Sojourner Truth’s answer to a 
man preacher at a Woman’s Convention at 
Worcester, who said that women must for- 
ever be in subjection to man, by reason of 
Eve’s sin—that ‘if one woman so man 
thousands of years ago had turned dis whole 
world upside down, surely all these women 
togedder could turn it right-side up agin.” 


————#* oe 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN REGISTERING. 


The women of Massachusetts have begun 
in good earnest to “‘register,” that they may 
be sure of the opportunity to vote for mem- 
bers of the school committee when the 
proper time comes. Already several hun- 
dred are registered in Boston, and we hear 
of women in other cities and towns who 
have also registered. 

The newspapers are doing well in the mat- 
ter. The Springfield Republican published 
the new law when it was passed, and the 
steps women must take to acquire the right 
to vote, and now again it gracefully reprints 
what women must do to acquire the right, 
‘fas it is the occasion of frequent inquiry.” 
The Advertiser opens its columns to most 
entertaining correspondence on the ques- 
tion, and altogether everything seems to be 
moving right. We report this with fervent 
gratitude. L. 8. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 





One entire paragraph of the annual report 
of the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was mislaid last week, and hence 
lost its proper place in the report. The 
point of it was that the injustice of Man’s 
estimate of Woman’s character and sphere, 
and the culpable slowness with which he 
yields to the unanswerable logic of our 
cause, are always obstacles in the way of 
success. The report did not aim to blame 
women more than men, but rather to state 
the fact that the injustice of men and the 
indifference of women are twin-causes of 
constant defeat, which would have appear- 
ed more clearly if the lost paragraph had 
_ inserted in its proper place in the re- 
port. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss KaTE Fen is said to be engaged 
on a new and original comedy, 


Mrs. Absa G. Woo.son by request of 
the Moral Education Society, it is under- 
stood, will have her address to that organi- 
zation at its late annual meeting published 
for general circulation, 


Mrs. Mary A. Livexmore presided at 
the children’s temperance celebration in 
Tremont Temple. There was a chorus of 
one thousand trained voices under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Boardman, of Melrose. 


MapamE Jupira Gautier, who has al- 
ready published two books, ‘“‘Le Dragon 
Imperial” and ‘‘Le Livre de Jade,” has just 
published a third volume as a companion 
to the others. Its title is “Les Peuples 
Etranges.”’ 

Mrs. Ranpati Dient will open her 
eighth annual class of elocution, reading, 
oratory and dramatic action, at ‘Locust 
Cottage,” Sea Cliff, Long Island, commenc- 
ing July 15, and ending August 6. Mrs. 
Diehl can be addressed at 35 Union Square, 
New York. 

MLLE. Saran Bernnarpr is about to 
turn journalist. During her professional 
visit to England she intends to devote some 
part of her time to studying the manners 
and customs of the Britons, and will put 
the result of her observations into corres- 
pondence for a Parisian newspaper. 

Mrs. Harrier Beecuer Stowe, in the 
June number of the North American Review, 
shows that the South is doing fully as well 
by the emancipated slaves as it could be ex- 
pected to do, and is of the opinion that peace 
and patience will bring the freedmen for- 
ward as fast as the laws of nature will al- 
low. 

Mrs. ANTOINETTE BROwN BLACKWELL 
is regularly admitted to the Unitatian minis- 
try. She is a graduate of Oberlin, studied 
theology there, and was first settled in South 
Butler, N. Y. She 1s a student and a think- 
er, and now with experience of life in dif- 
ferent relations, she is more richly prepar- 
ed than are most teachers, to helpin her 
chosen way from the pulpit. 


Miss JuLIA Bryant publishes a card to 
persons having letters in their possession 
from her father, the late William Cullen 
Bryant. She asks that they oblige his fam- 
ily by sending such letters addressed to her, 
at the office of the Hvening Post, New York 
City. They are assured that ‘the letters 
will be received under whatever restrictions 
their proprietors may see fit to impose, and 
the originals will be returned as soon as they 
can be conveniently copied.” 


BARONESS BurDeEtr Courts has had some 
rich gifts from Turkey. The Sultan has 
sent her two antique vases, a magnificent 
Turkey carpet, and the new order of ‘‘Char- 
ity,” which he has instituted to acknowl- 
edge the great services rendered by English 
and Turkish ladies to the multitudes of 
homeless wanderers who would have per- 
ished but for a little aid. The order is an 
exceedingly artistic decoration set with dia- 
monds, emeralds and rubies. An autograph 
letter accompanied it, both being brought 
to the baroness by the Turkish Ambassador. 


Princess Louise is reported to be a lady 
thoroughly accomplished in domesticities. 
She superintends every detail of the enter- 
tainments at Government House, and has 
vigorously directed the repairs going on 
there. She has good artistic ideas in regard 
to household decoration. The other day, 
not liking the paint prepared for some wood- 
work, she mixed it over with her own hands 
until she got the tint she wanted. The re- 
sult showed that her taste was perfect. The 
Princess has taken the lead in a very sensi- 
ble reform—that of not making extreme 
changes in dress at a time of mourning. 
She has worn since the death of her sister 
dark costumes, to be sure, but no technical 
mourning dress of any kind. 





Princess BEATRICE, when she was a 
small child; was unfailingiy entertaining to 
her father. Once he wrote concerning her 
to his eldest daughter, the Crown-Princess 
of Prussia: ‘The little aunt makes daily 
strides, and is really too comical. When 
she tumbles, she calls out in bewilderment, 
‘She don’t like it, she don’t like it!’ and she 
came in to breakfast a short time ago with 
her eyes full of tears, moaning, ‘Baby has 
been so naughty, poor baby so naughty,’ as 
one might complain of being ill, of having 
slept badly, ete. How much sound philos- 
ophy lies in this expression! The child felt 
she was not responsible for her naughtiness, 
and regarded it rightly as a misfortune for 
the ‘I’ which appears to her still as a third 
person, that is, as something outside her- 
self,” 
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POETRY. 


TO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 











In a sma!) chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o'er his types one poor, unlearned young 
man; 
‘rhe place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean;— 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 


Help came but slowly; surely no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less: 

What need of help? He knew how types were set, 
He had a dauntless spirit, and a press. 


Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 

The compact nucleus, round which systems grow! 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 

And whirls impregnate with the central glow. 


O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye stil) born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the eplendors of the New Day burst! 
Whatever can be known of earth we know, 
Sneered Europe's wise men, in their enail-shells 
curled; 
No! said one man in Genoa, and thac No 
Ont of the dark created this New World. 


Who is it will not dare himself to trust? 
Who is it hath not strength to stand alone? 
Who is it thwarts and bilks the inward must? 
He and his works, like sand, from earth are blown. 


Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, look here! 
See one straightforward conscience put in pawn 
To win a world; see the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn! 


Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 
And by the Present’s lips repeated sti!), 

In our own single manhood to be bold, 
Fortressed in conscience and impregnable will? 


We stride the river daily at its spring, 
Nor, in our childish thoughtlessnees, foresee 
What myriad vassal streams shall tribute bring, 
How like an equal it shall greet the sea. 


O small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and wearilese brain! 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain. 
— Exchange. 


MANAGING A HUSBAND. 


“True, Major Flint isa wealthy man, and 
good-looking withal, but if you marry him 
he will make you his slave—take my word 
for it, Miss Atherton.” 

“Do you think so?” said the lady ad- 
dressed, quietly, looking up from her em- 
broidery. 

“Think so? I know it. You cannot 
have forgotten how his first wife fared. So 
gentle and lovely, too, as she was, yet the 
poor woman never dared say her soul was 
her own, never! If she had had a different 
husband she would undoubtedly have been 
alive to-day.” 

‘Very likely, Mrs. May.” 

“And yet, knowing all this, you are going 
to take her place.” 

‘*Major Flint will find me a very different 
person from his first wife,” said Miss Ather- 
ton, composedly. ‘‘However, as I do not 
wish to anticipate trouble, we will, if you 
please, dismiss the subject.” 

This was not the first remonstrance Miss 
Atherton had received on the subject of her 
approaching marriage, but she had made 
up her mind, it appeared, and was now oc- 
cupied in making preparations for the wed- 








ding. 

What had been said respecting Major 
Flint and his first wife was unquestionably 
true. He was a domestic tyrant, and hold- 
ing the female understanding in a very 
slight esteem, considered that the wife 
ought, in ell respects, to be subservient to 
the husband’s will. 

His reason for marrying again was prin- 
cipally from the fact that he found no 
housekeeper who would be sufficiently sub- 
servient to his whims and caprices. Having 
lost one after another, he came to the con- 
clusion that he needed a wife, and soon re- 
solved to tender his hand to Grace Atherton, 
who had been a warm personal friend of 
his lost wife. We will not analyze her mo- 
tives for accepting his proposal, though 
probably a regard for Mr. Flint’s two help- 
less little children, who resembled their 
mother rather than their father, influenced 
her quite as much as any other motive. 
However that might be, the marriage soon 
took place; and after a brief journey Miss 
Atherton returned as Mrs. Major Flint, to 
take the place of mistress of the household. 

“Hitherto Major Flint had foreborne to 
show his hand.” Now, however, that their 
married life had fairly begun, he thought it 
quite time to do so. 

“I have given Mrs. Burns a week's warn- 
ing,” he remarked at the breakfast-table the 
morning after their return. 

Mrs. Burns had been housekeeper and 
maid-of-all-work, the entire duties of the 
household devolving upon her. 

“And why have you given her a week's 
warning?” said the lady composedly. ‘‘Are 
you not satisfied with her?” 

“It is not that, madam,” said the Major, 
deliberately. 

“Any difficulty about wages?” asked his 
wife, unconcernedly. 

“No,” said her husband, feeling some- 
what embarrassed. ‘‘The fact is, Mrs. Flint, 
there is not very much work to do in our 
small household, at least, no more than one 
pair of hands can easily do. My first wife 
always did her own work, and with ease, 
though she was not a very strong woman.” 

“Did she not die very young?” said wife 
number two, sipping her coffee composeily. 

“Why, yes,” said the obtuse Mr. Flint, a 
little disconcerted. ‘‘You know the young 
die as well as the aged.” 





“So I have heard,” returned his wife. 

Major Flint was a good deal puzzled by 
the matter-of-fact manner of his new wife. 
Her cool self-possession awed him in spite 
of himself If she had stormed, he would 
have felt better prepared to meet that emer- 
gency. 

“J shall permit my children to remain 
where they are, at my mother’s, until you 
get accustomed to the house a little. In 
the course of the week,” he added, ‘‘you 
will get an idea of the extent of the work 
by observing Mrs. Burns.” 

And rising from the table, he was about 
to leave the room, when his footsteps were 
arrested by the simple address: 

“Major Flint?” 

“Well?” said he, turning back. 

“It appears that you have been making 
arrangements without consulting me.” 

Major Flint was astonished at his wife’s 
temerity. 

“You, madam? Why should I consult 
you about my arrangements?” 

‘*Because I may not approve them.” 

“Mrs. Flint,” he said severely, ‘‘it is your 
duty to acquiesce in whatever plans I, as 
your husband, see fit to form.” 

“Indeed, 1 never took that view of the 
matter.” 

“Then the sooner you take it the better,” 
he said pompously. 

“Do I understand that you expect me to 
perform all the labor required in this estab- 
lishment?” 

“Exactly so, madam.” . 

“I believe you are considered a rich man, 
Mr. Flint?” 

“I amaccounted so,” he replied, compla- 
cently. 

‘‘And quite able to hire domestic assist- 
ance?” 

“Yes, if it were needful?” 

‘‘Suppose I tell you that it is needful?” 

“I should take the liberty to doubt it, 
madam.” 

‘Very well, Mr. Flint, since you force it 
upon me, I may as well tell you first as last 
my decision on this point. You offered me 
the position of wife, not that of maid-ser- 
vant. On this understanding I accepted 
you. Yet if your circumstances ever be- 
come such as to require it, I shall not hesi- 
tate fora moment to conform myself to 
them. I only object to assuming a burden 
which from your own account, appears to 
be quite needless. I am very willing to 
superintend the household arrangements, 
considering that a duty which my position 
devolves upon me.” 

“I have listened to your arguments, Mrs. 
Flint, and they are weak. They don’t 
weigh with me, madam.” 

“It is to be regretted,” said his wife, 
calmly. 

“The first Mrs. Flint better understood 
her duties as a wife,” he returned, excitedly. 

“But it is quite useless to discuss the 
point further with you, madam. However, 
this day week Mrs. Burns leaves us, and I 
expect you to gualify yourself to assume 
her duties.” 

Mrs. Flint smiled. 

Mr. Flint frowned. Then, taking his hat 
and cane, he left the house. 

“There’s nothing like beginning right,”’ 
he said, mentally, planting his cane firmly 
down on the pavement. “If Mrs. Flint 
married me with the idea of squandering 
my money in silks, furbelows, and things, 
she’ll find it difficult in my establishment. 
I don’t intend to encourage female insubor- 
dination. I believe the husband was born 
to govern—the wife to obey. If more hus- 
bands had my firmness, my tact in govern- 
ing, things would be very different at the 
present day.” 

And Mrs. Flint, left at home, summoned 
the housekeeper. 

“T learn that my husband has given you 
a week’s warning?” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“And is it your wish to leave us, Mrs. 
Burns?” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Flint, for I don’t know 
where I could find another place, and I have 
to pay my little girl’s board out of my 
wages.” 

“I believe there is considerable work to 
be done in this establishment?” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Flint, a great deal. Then 
Mr. Flint is so particular—he wants to have 
everything done just so. And that’s why I 
am sorry to go just as you come, for I know 
you pre easy to please.” 

“How do you know that?” said Mrs. 
Flint, smiling. 

“By your face—it looks so good-natured. 
Mr. Flint says, ma’am,” she continued, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘that I am to show you some about 
the work. But if you try to do it alone, 
unused to hard work as you are, it will 
make you sick in a week.” 

“I think very likely it would, Mrs. Burns, 
But I have not the slightest idea of doing 
the work. At all events, you must not se- 
cure another situation until you hear from 
me again. I am very confident,” she added, 
smiling, ‘‘that if Mr. Flint sends you away, 
he will be only too anxious to take you back 
again.” 

The week passed quickly. 

“Mrs. Burns leaves us to-morrow,” re- 
marked Major Flint at the tea-table.” 

“Then you have decided upon it?” 

‘Yes, madam, I believe I announced the 
fact to you some days ago.” 





“I thought it possible my objections might 
have weighed with you and induced you to 
change your mind.” 

“I never change my mind,” said her hus- 
band, loftily. 

‘‘But I warn you that I have little expe- 
rience as a cook.” 

“You can learn, madam.” 

‘‘Perhaps I may not cook to suit your 
taste.” 

“That is my affair,” he observed, stiffly. 

Had he been aware of the plot forming in 
the lady’s fertile brain, he might not have 
felt so confident in regard to the quality of 
his bread and butter; but as it was he re- 
tired for the night all unconscious of the 
discipline to be meted out to him. 

So the following morning Mrs. Burns re- 
ceived her wages, and was sent off. 

At ten o’clock the marketing was brought 
home. 

At the usual dinner hour, Major Flint 
make his appearance. 

The table was spread with more than its 
usual neatness. 

Major Flint congratulated himself on this 
fact as a personal triumph on his part. 

But he hardly felt so complacent when 
the dinner came up. 

The beef was terribly overdone; the veg- 
etables, on the contrary, were not half- 
cooked. In short, there was nothing fit to 
eat on the table. This Major Flint angrily 
remarked. 

“I dare say,” said his wife, placidly, ‘I 
am not a very good cook.” 

With his appetite only half satisfied, he 
was obliged to rise from the table. 

The following morning breakfast was de- 
layed more than half an hour, and when it 
was ready, scarcely eatable. Major Flint 
was quite out of humor; but in reply to his 
indignant remonstrances his wife coolly re- 
marked : 

“You know, Mr. Flint, I warned you that 
I might not cook to please your taste.” 

And so matters deteriorated rather than 
improved. ‘The tea and coffee, as prepared 
by his wife, were quite nauseating to him, 
while the bread was not only sour but hard 
and clammy, requiring considerable effort 
to masticate it. And what rendered it all 
the more exasperating was that, no matter 
how inferiorin quality or distasteful to him- 
self, his wife professed her inability to dis- 
cover apy fault in what was prepared for 
the table, protesting that it was in perfect 
accord with her own taste. 

The following day Major Flint seated 
himself at the dinner-table, his mind filled 
with various emotions. He was growing 
thin, he felt sure; not a good, square meal 
had he eaten for three days. 

“This woman will be the death of me, 
sure as fate,” he said to himself, gazing at 
the food placed before him. 

Here was the rich, juicy steak that he 
himself had selected and sent from the mar- 
ket, after all his instructions as to how it 
should be broiled, shockingly overdone—in 
fact, almost burned to a crisp, his wife 
meanwhile partaking of it with evident rel- 
ish. 

‘‘What ataste this woman must have!” 
he said, with horrified eyes. 

“I have made you an extra cup of tea to- 
day, said” the lady opposite, handing him 
the cup with his dessert. 

Hitherto Mr. Flint had been very particu- 
lar in regard to his cup of tea at dessert, in- 
sisting that it should be brought to the ta- 
ble both strong and hot. Had the tea been 
prepared to his taste it would have soothed 
somewhut the riotous emotions within; on 
the contrary, it was miserably weak—quite 
lukewarm and brackish. 

He took one sip at the tea, and then set 
the cup down forcibly on the table, his face 
expressing the disgust he really felt. 

Madam glanced up at him from under her 
long eyelashes, sipping from her cup indus- 
triously, that her facial muscles might not 
betray the amusement she felt.. 

“I knew you would pronounce the tea ex- 
cellent this time,” she said. 

This wastoo much. His rage, his dis- 
gust, fairly boiled over. 

“Tea, madam! tea!” he roared. ‘Such 
abominable stuff! tea, is it? Excellent is it? 
excellent!” 

“It is excellent,” said madam, sweetly, 
taking him at his word and ignoring the ex- 
clamation point utterly. ‘Mamma taught 
me to make tea when I was ten years of 
age.” 

Major Flint had stood fire for three whole 
days, but flesh and blood could endure it no 
longer. Not waiting to hear more, he 
bounded to his feet and rushed into the hall. 
Here he seized his hat in both hands, jam. 
med it down over his eyes and started for 
the street. Then, as if forgetful of some- 
thing, he retraced his steps, and, thrusting 
his head through the partially-opened door, 
almost shouted: 

“In Heaven’s name, madam, can you tell 
me where Mrs. Burns went when she left 
here?” 

“I think,” said madame, deliberately, ‘if 
my memory serves me rightly, I heard her 
speak of stopping with her little girl at Mrs. 
Marsh’s till she could secure a situation.” 

“I thought the tea would finish him,” 
said Mrs. Flint, amusedly, watching from 
the window her husband’s retreating form, 
the click of his boot-heels ringing like a bell 
as he brought his feet vigorously down on 





the pavement, the small boys eyeing him 
askance, and hastening out of his way, 
wondering if he was racing for a wager. 

It is perhaps needless to say that before 
the evening closed Mrs Burns was again in- 
stalled in her old rooms at the Flint man- 
sion. 

‘It is useless,” said the Major, mournful- 
ly, that evening, in the solitude of his apart- 
ment, ‘Il might as well attempt to move 
the huge bowlders on yonder mountain-top 
as to contend with that woman, wife num- 
ber two.” 

And he never did. For whenever his 
wife appealed to him in regard to the chil- 
dren or the domestic arrangements, he 
would answer meekly: 

‘‘My dear, do as you think best.” 

And Mrs. Flint owed her success to the 
fact that she never trenched upon her hus- 
band’s real prerogatives, but respected them 
as she claimed respect for her own. 

And so that is how she managed him.— 
N. Y. Weekly. 
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BLUSTER IN THE PULPIT. 


Epitors JOURNAL: — Every professing 
Christian, I suppose, feels the necessity of 
attending church services on Sunday. The 
class-meeting, conference-meeting, prayer- 
meeting, and the regular services, are all 
said to. be means of grace. Well, in one 
sense they are means of grace, but not in 
the sense perhaps intended by their found- 
ers. When we consider how easily feelings 
of contempt and disgust are excited in the 
human heart, how soon our patience is ex- 
hausted, and how frequently we pass 
through these experiences during a single 
church service, we conclude, that if we can 
restrain and subdue these feelings, then in- 
deed is the cause that produced them a 
means of grace, but in no other way. 

Now I attend church nearly every Sun- 
day in asmalltown. In the first place there 
are four churches dragging out a miserable 
existence where there ought to be only one. 
One is torn by internal convulsions, to 
which the supposed commotion in the inte- 
rior of mother earth is but the bubbling of 
atea-pot. Anotheris dragging outa feeble, 
fluttering life, without spirituality enough 
to pay the sexton’s fee, to say nothing of 
missionary funds. The third hasits head 
perhaps above water. The fourth is a 
Catholic Church. I went there twice, and 
was delighted with the dignified, earnest 
manner of the priest, but suffered physical- 
ly both times; the first, from lack of fire; 
the second, from the foulness of the atmos- 
phere, to which no human pen could do 
justice. Tobacco! Faugh! If ever I was 
grateful to God for pure air, it was after I 
got out of that place. But this is not 
what I intend to write about. 

In one of these churches, preaches an 
educated (?) minister. He reminded me, 
last Sunday, of the minister whom Mrs. 
Forsyth’s little girl describes, in ‘Gates 
Ajar.” ‘I tell you ma, he was a bully old 
minister. He banged the Bible like every- 
thing.” Now this one, not only bangs the 
Bible, but he howls like a hyena; he seizes 
the Bible, makes lunges at his audience, 
leaps into the air, strikes his hands togeth- 
er with a fearful force, wipes his face every 
two minutes, takes off .his spectacles every 
other minute, puts them on again in each 
intermediate one—in short, a circus per- 
former would be cast into the shade, on 
some points at least. : 

Now what in the name of peace is the use 
of all that? Is it to be supposed that our 
Saviour taught the multitudes who came to 
hear him, in that frantic way? I believe in 
enthusiasm. Iam no admirer of a calmness 
which is the same as indifference. I hate 
that conventionality which would suppress 
all feeling and avoid scenes. But this is 
not enthusiasm. The matter of the sermon 
is not of such a quality as to excuse the ex- 
citement of the speaker. Once or twice 
there is something worth saying, and that 
is all. 

Then | sometimes go where an uneducat- 
ed man preaches. I mean, that he is not a 
graduate of any theological school. Here 
the same thing occurs. He bellows and 
howls until he grows purple in the face, 
and your head aches fearfully. He does not 
leap about so much, because he is too stout. 

The third preacher interests my head, but 
never makes me conscious of the fact that I 
have a heart. Perhaps I have not heard 
him often enough to judge. 

I thought, last Sunday, while viewing 
the performances, suppose either of our 
worthy principals during his remarks at 
chapel exercises, should execute such a se- 
ries of gymnastics across the platform, or 
make lunges at the assembled students with 
the Bible, or howl at the top of his voice, 
or smite his hands together,—how ridicu- 
lous it would seem to us! I can not see 
any reason why it is not just as absurd for 
a minister to do so. 

What sort of trainings do theolog‘cal 
seminaries give? Do they attempt to train 
all men for orators whether they have ca- 
pacity or not? 

And then I think also, that these are per- 
haps the very individuals who say, that wo- 
men have no business to preach, and point 
you to St. Paul’s words, as to an unanswer- 
able argument. I know half a dozen wom- 
en of my acquaintance, who could give ut- 





terance to more thoughts in five minutes 
than he did in half an hour. , 

This matter has been on my mind for 
sometime. I do hope, if this article should 
find a place in your paper, that some minis. 
ter may see it, who has been accustomed to 
execute these war-dances in his pulpit, that 
the arrow of conviction may enter his heart, 
so he may go into the pulpit and talk to his 
hearers in a straight-forward and sensible 
manner. Let him be as much in earnest as 
he pleases, but let him remember, that fran. 
tic leaping into the air, or banging the Bible, 
or striking his hands together until his hear. 
ers imagine that the universe is cracking, 
does not help to convince his people that he 
means what he says. Of course no such in- 
dividual will read this, but I shall feel re. 
lieved. I want to state that from the most 
unsatisfactory services 1 always manage to 
extract a little comfort, out of the singing, 
especially, when they sing, 

“I would not live alway,"’ &c. 
A Lone Surrerine HEARER. 
Hoosierdom, May 16, 1879. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Some unknown gentleman in Tver, Rus- 
sia, has requested permission to translate 
into Russian current essays and statements 
of fact from the University Year Book. 

It is stated that two or three new prizes 
will be established the coming year in the 
School of Medicine. 

Commencement day falls on the 4th of 
June. The following have been appointed 
speakers: From the College of Liberal Arts, 
Charles B. Fowle, George A. Grant, Mari- 
etta A. Molineux, and Julia S. Latimer. 
From the School of Agriculture, Samuel B. 
Green. From the School of Theology, El. 
bridge R. Willis, and Merrick D. Chilso», 
From the School of Law, William E. Rus- 
sell, and Oliver G. Stevens. From the 
School of Oratory, David F. Lingane and 
Minerva Guernsey. 

Hon. Edward J. Phelps, of Burlington, 
Vt., will address the graduating class of the 
Law School, on Class Day, June 3, at 2 P.M. 
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THE CAUSE IN ENGLAND. 


The Woman’s Suffrage Journal, edited by 
Miss Lydia Becker, gives a view of the 
spirited work which is carried on, as fol- 
lows :— 

Numerous meetings have been held dur- 
ing March and April; of these, perhaps the 
most re have been the drawing- 
room meetings held in London for discus 
sion. Opponents as well as supporters of 
Woman Suffrage were invited to express 
their sentiments, which they did freely, and 
the result was an exceedingly animated and 
interesting debate. The first of these meet- 
ings was at the residence of Mrs. Leon, 
Gloucester place, Portman square. The 
opponents were Mr. Anthony Trollope and 
Mr. Campbell Foster, Q. C. Miss Becker 
replied to the former, and Miss Tod to the 
latter. Other speakers were Mrs. M’Laren, 
Mrs. Hoggin, M.D., and Miss Downing, 
and several gentlemen. Mrs. Charles Han- 
cock had a meeting at her residence, Bland- 
ford Square, presided over by the Right 
Hon. James Stansfeld. Mr. Hume Wil- 
liams, Dr. Tasker Evans, and Mr. Jobn 
Brett were the opponents, and, in addition 
to the ladies who spoke at the former meet- 
ing, Mrs. Fenwick Miller and Miss Biggs 
addressed the masting. The proposal was 
also ably supported by Professor Hunter, 
Mr. Hopwood, M. P., Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 
Mr. Herbert Mozley, Rev. Brooke Lam- 
bert, and others. Miss Becker held a draw- 
hg meeting in Langham:street, Mr. 
Palmer, M.P., for Reading, in the chair. 
Mr. Thomas Hare and other ladies and 
gentlemen spoke, and a Japanese gentleman 
spoke of the Woman movement in his na- 
tive country. Public meetings have been 
held at Luton, addressed by Miss Enriqueta 
Miller, also in Lowestoft, Witney, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Horsham, Yorkshire, and 
various districts in the metropolis. 

Petitions in support of Mr. Courtney's 
Resolution flowed in a constant stream 
while the subject was before the House. 
This was the result of voluntary and labori- 
ous work on the part of those interested in 
the movement. Paid agents were not em- 
ployed, and the petitions thus form an ir- 
refragable proof of the widespread demand 
for the suffrage which is the substance of 
their prayer. 
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“ZEKLE’S WIFE.” 





This is the title of a lecture, in character, 
given by Mrs. Amy E. Dunn of Indianapolis. 

If we are not mistaken, Mrs. Dunn made 
her début, as a lecturer, in the city where 
she resides, and first introduced herself as 
‘“‘Zekle’s Wife” to her friends at home. 
Very recently she gave this lecture there 
again, with great success. During the past 
winter, Mrs. Dunn gave her lecture in Rich- 
mond, and delighted her audience and re- 
ceived flattering encomiums from the press. 

In this characture lecture, Mrs. Dunn ap- 
pears in the neat old-fashioned dress of our 
grandmothers. She represents an old wo- 
man, who has spent her life in hard labor 
for others, always keeping in the back 
ground, while ‘‘Zekle’ and the children 
have kept pace with the times. 

The lecture ‘points a moral” in every 
passage; and some of the sharp thrusts )'t 
the mark with quaint sarcasm, especially in 
regard to the legal disabilities of Woman. 
The entire lecture, though amusing, and in 
many portions touching and pathetic, 
abounds in timely hits and salient points. 
Mrs, Dunn has shown great ingenuity and 
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originality, in thus presenting home truths 
and issues of the day, in the way she has 
chosen. Her voice, and manner of delineat- 
ing character are exceedingly pleasing, and 
are the capital upon which her fortune is 
likely to be made. 

Mrs. Dunn is known to the readers of the 
Woman's JOURNAL through her contribu- 
tions to its columns, She was one of the 
omen who addressed our Legislature at 
its recent session, and won “golden opin- 
‘ons” on that occasion. It is expected that 
she will be one of the speakers at our annu- 
al meeting, which will be held at Kokomo. 
In addition to the intellectual ability and 
acquirements of this lady, sheis acharming, 
winsome, wee body. A successful future is 
predicted for her. kh & 

Richmond, Indiana. 





THE “OLD NORTH OF BOSTON.” 


The ‘‘peal of bells” placed in the tower of 
the Old North Church, also known as Christ 
Church, Boston, in 1774, were the first in 
America. There are eight of them, and 
their inscriptions are as follows: The first 
one reads, ‘This peal of eight bells is the 
sift of a number of generous persons to 
Christ Church, in Boston, N. E, Anno 
1744, A. R.” The second, “This church 
was founded in the year 1723. Timothy 
Cutler, D.D., the first rector, A. R., 1623.” 
The third bell, ‘‘We are the first ring of 
hells cast for the British Empire in North 
America, A. R., 1744.” The fourth “God 
preserve the Church of England, 1744.” 
The fifth bell, ‘‘ William Shirley, Esq., 
Governor of the Massachusetts Bay, in New 
England, Anno, 1744.” The sixth bell, 
“The subscription for these bells was begun 
by John Hammock and Robert Temple, 
church-wardens, Anno 1748; completed by 
Robert Jenkins and John Gould, church- 
wardens, Anno, 1774.” The seventh bell, 
‘Since generosity has opened our mouths, 
our tongues shall ring aloud its praise. 
1774." Eighth bell, ‘‘Abel Rudhall, of 
Gloucester, cast us all, Anno, 1774.” 

Mr. Drake says that these chimes were 
obtained in England by Dr. Cutler (the first 
rector of the church), and were consecrated 
there. The aggregate weight of the bells is 
said to be 7,272 pounds—the smallest weigh- 
ing 620 pounds, the largest 1,545. Mr. 
Longfellow has celebrated ‘‘The belfry-arch 
of the North Church tower,” in his well- 
known poem, ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride;” and 
Dr. Holmes has a pleasant allusion to 
chimes in his ‘‘Rhymed Lesson.” 


WOMEN OF FRANCE. 





Bismarck called the Celtic races the wom- 
en of the Caucasian stock, and France the 
lady of the family. A correspondent of 
the Nation comments on the statement and 
says: ‘‘His figure of speech is a correct one. 
This nation is capable of the heroism of a 
finely-organized woman. Its generosity is 
unreflecting; moved by enthusiasm, it is 
capable of accomplishing very sublime or 
very foolish actions. In its every-day mood 
it is governed by the sober sense and practi- 
cal shrewdness which we find in ladies who 
have children to bring up, and households 
to govern. Like them, it is also subject to 
fits of nervous irritability, and liable to be 
panic stricken for a few moments, if a dan- 
ger suddenly presents itself. Another fem- 
inine quality in the French nation is elastic- 
ity; readily depressed or terrified, it soon 
recovers pluck and good spirits, and makes 
light of obstacles which had appeared ‘lions 
in its path.’”’ 





- 
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NOISELESS WARE. 


Noiseless ware is a noveity in china, in- 
troduced by Mr. Vernon of Scotland. It 
consists in providing at the base of the arti- 
cle a groove, in which is riveted a strip of 
India-rubber. This strip is so formed that 
it projects beyond the groove and effectu- 
ally prevents the article from scratching 
any smooth substance on which it may be 
placed, insures the greatest quiet when the 
article is being moved about, and renders it 
less liable to that slipping from trays that 
now and then causes much grief at meal- 
time. At the Royal Hotel, Glasgow, Mr. 
Vernon has placed on exhibition quite an 
elaborate selection of wares; and of partic. 
ular interest isa display of shipping ware 
placed on a rolling-table, the surface of 
which is partly plate-glass, partly finely pol- 
ished wood, and partly cloth. The table is 
set a-rocking, to indicate the conditions of 
a cabin-table in a storm at sea, but the ware 
persistently refuses to budge. The value of 
this simple invention for ship crockery will 
be apparent.—Christian Union. 

tnitilints 


ANOTHER STATUE. 





The London Times announces that Mr. 
W. W. Story, the eminent American sculp- 
tor, has just added another statue to that 
series of Oriental and Egyptian subjects 
with the first of which the public became 
acquainted when he exhibited the ‘‘Cleopa- 
tra” and the ‘‘Sibyl” at the great exhibition 
of 1862. The subject now treated is Sardan- 
apalus. The Assyrian voluptuary sits half 
reclining on a throne-like chair, indolent 
and indifferent from satiety, but a king 
throughout; and while all this is expressed 
with truth to the historic record of his 





character, the details of the costume are 
correctly and elaborately rendered, the 
well-curled beard and ringletted hair pro- 
claiming the Oriental pleasure-loving despot. 
The work now completed in the clay has 
passed into the moulder’s hands preparato- 
ry to being put into marble. 


-— 
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THE OHIO REPUBLICANS. 





The republican party of Ohio, at its great 
Convention in Cincinnati, on the 28th inst., 
‘reaffirming the cardinal doctrines of its 
adopted faith as heretofore proclaimed, 
especially pledged itself anew to the main- 
tenance of free suffrage, eyual rights, unity 
of the nation and the supremacy of the 
national government in all matters placed 
by the constitution under its control.” It 
is a pity that no delegate ventured to remind 
that Convention, that free suffrage does not 
exist in Ohio, so long as one-half of its citi- 
zens are disfranchised because they are 
women, and that equal rights are denied by 
both political parties to the wives and sis- 
ters and daughters of America! 








ESTABLISHED 1846. 
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DINING: 
ROOMS. 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


Nees HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bote, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 


OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at auy time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be reccived in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are pre! for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with eperopetate exercises. 








The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


tory, opening upon a large public square which 
es an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 } to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Conapeage during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly? CUSHINGS & LADD. 


DON’T BUY A YARD 
Of Straw Matting 


Until you have seen the WHITE and CHECK at Car- 
pet and Window Shade Store 
173 Washington Street 
for 





12 1-2 cents. Fancy. 25 cents. 
J. E. BOND. 20tf 

erday athome, Sampies worth $5 

$5 to $20 ree. STINSON & Co., Portiand, Me. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents: a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


or 


GBuADIES’, 


AND 











MIssES 


Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Brouze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$'.75; reguiar price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT ROW. tf 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
yense Of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


IVORINE 





A new article; inexpensive: 
four different sizes; ten era- 
sable surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 

WARD & GAY, Sta- 


TABLETS iyouere = Sonam G., 
Os " 
ROYAL Bawinge 
~ 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

32” The finest preparation in the world. ‘Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 
Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 














CARDS. ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD 


HARMONY. 


By A. N. Jounson. ($1.00) Just Published. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its expla- 
nations,,that any{music teacher or amateur can get an 
excellent idea of the science, by simply reading it 
through. At the same time, a most thorough course 
is marked out for those who wish to be composers, in- 
cluding work for many months, without, or still bet 
ter with a teacher. housands can now learn that 
have not hitherto been able to do so. 


The Gospel of Joy 


Is received with the greatest favor by all who have 
examined it, and is, in itself, already a great suc- 
cess. Send forit. Use it in Conventions, Sabbath 
Schoo! Gatherings, and ‘‘Congresses,’’ Camp, Praise, 
and Prayer meetings. (35 cts.) 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


(50 cts.) W. H. Cummines. 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER. 


(80 cta.) Ernest Paver. 


ORGAN PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Dr. STAINER. 


These are called “Primers,” but are really hand- 
some and valuable books, containing so much infor- 
mation, so many illustrations, cuts, and exercises,’as 
more properly to deserve the name of “Instruction 
Books.” 

They are part of the magnificent stock of NovELLo, 
Ewer & Co , London (of whom Ditson & Co. are the 
exclusive American Agents) and indicate the great 
vaiue of the Oratorios, Cantatas, Choruses (bound 
and separate) Glees, Anthems, &c., &c., which are 
always on hand, Every leader, teacher, and organist 
should have a catalogue, which will be sent free on 
application. 


GoondD WNEws. 
By J. M. McIntson, (35 cts.) 


SHINING RIVER. 
By H. 8. & W. O, Perkins. (35 cts.) 
RIVER OF LiFs. 

By Perkins & BENTLZY. (35 cts.) 
LIvinG WATERS. 
By D. F. Hopees. (35 cts.) 
CHORAL PRAISE. 
By J. H. WaTerBuRY. (25 cts. 

Five Sunday School Song Books that it is hard to 
beat, and which contain a great dea! of fine music to 


be found nowhere else. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co.,, 


Boston. 





MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, | | PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON'S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 





Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Adopted as the Text-book of United States History in 
all the Schools of the City of Boston. 


Young Folks’ History 


UNITED STATES. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Square 12mo, 380 pp., with over 100 
Illustrations. 

Special Rates for Introduction into Schools. 

A copy will be mailed, postage paid, to 
any address, for examination, on 
receipt of $1.00. 

Extract from the Report of Committee on Teat- 
books, City of Boston, 1879. 

The History of the United States, as a 
branch of study, has received the careful 
consideration its importance deserves. The 
committee are aware that many instructors 
insist upon having text-books so arranged 
that answers may be readily found and de- 
tached from the text, to correspond with 
set questions printed in the volume; or that 
the substance of each paragraph shall be 
epitomized in a word, or a brief phrase, at 
the beginning, or elsewhere, thereby econo- 
mizing valuable time, though it may be at 
the expense of a proper understanding of 
the subject. 

But the method of instruction which de 
mands such an arrangement of the test- 
books has beer undergoing rapid changes 
within the past few years. The importance 
and value of this adaptation of the text to 
the printed question, or the question to the 
text, or even the topical element, have, in 
the opinion of your committee, been greatly 
overrated; and some of the most progress- 
ive educators regard these peculiarities of 
a text-book as pusitive hindrances rather 
than helps. In recommending a book in 
which this arrangement has been disregard. 
ed, the committee feel that they advise a 
step in the direction of true progress. In 
submitting ‘‘Higginson’s History of the 
United States,” for adoption, as the text- 
book in this branch, they regard it as fully 
equal to all the requirements of our schools. 
Written by a scholar, it gives in choice lan- 
guage, a fascinating story of our country’s 
history, which is not the less instructive be- 
cause it is interesting. 

The committee believe that its adoption 
will simplify the course of instruction, while 
it will add the needed element of attractive- 
ness. 

Catalogues ofour various publications 
inevery department of literature mailed 


free to any address on application, 
Special Terms to Teachers and Libraries. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey, 


By Jonn Burroveus. 16 mo. $1.50. May 1. 

Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Sharp Eyes; 
Strawberries; Is it going to Rain? Speckled Trout; 
Birds and Birds; A Bed of Boughs; Birds’ Nesting; 
The Halcyon in Canada. 

A new book by this author is like a burst of sun- 
shine on acloudy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
about out-of-doors than any man since Thoreau.—J, 
Y. Herald. 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin. 


Second edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
16mo. $1.50 
Contents: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 
tal; Birch Browsings; The Bluebird; The Invitation, 


Winter Sunshine. 


New edition. revised and enlarged, with frontispiece 
illustration. 16mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March 
ye Autumn Tides; The Apple; An October 

broad. 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 


er Papers, 





16mo. $1.50. 

ConTenTs: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity; Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius; Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not “a! an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good literature that we put on the 
shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne.—Hartford 
Courant. 

The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
his perception. give him areal originality, and his 
sketches have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— The Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2050 cry Sketches. 
With full Indexes. By CLarna Erskine CLEMENT 
and Laurence Hutton. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
This work isa avenge encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 
present century. It embraces in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic and artistic facts as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 

real convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 
ents. 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe. 


Edition of 1879, revised to date. With Maps Avge 
dix and Memorandum Pages. 16mo. roan, flexible, 


2.00. 
Bevond question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. 


The Lady ofthe Aroostook. 


By W. D. Howe ts. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
this is certainly the most charming.— The Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds in the most exquisite touches. 
It is full of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expression.—Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


PRANG’S 


ART 


Publications. 


Prang’s Bouquets, in great variety. 


Gilt-edge Panel Pictures on heavy mounts, 
for the easel and mantel. These Panels are a nov- 
elty, and very attractive. 

Birth-day Cards, comprising a great many new 
designs. 

Illuminated Business Cards, with blank 
space for writing or printing. 

Seripture Texts for Sunday schools, Marriage, 
and Sunday school Certificates, 

Natural History Juveniles. Six charming 
juveniles on Birds and Animals, by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, author of “The William Henry Letters,” and 
otherwise favorably known asa delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. Each book is illustrated with 13 color- 
ed pictures of the objects of which the book treats. 
The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents. 


Artin the House, Historical, critical and ws- 
thetical studies on the decoration and furnishing of 
the dwelling, by Jacob von Falke, Vice Director of 
the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry in Vien- 
na. American edition by Charles C, Perkins. Il- 
lustrated with sixty full page plates, most of which 
arein color, and 266 illustrations iu the text; 3°6 
pages; large 8vo. price $15. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO, Publishers, 
Boston, 





On receipt of a three cent 
, +, Stamp we will send a comenete 
W RITIN Geet from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 
match. Our assortment com- 
Pp -, prises the finest French, English 
APE RS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 
line tints. Overland papers 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
a in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 





NEVER 


TAKE 


CRAPE 


T? a Gre house to have it spoiled, when youcan, 
for the same price, bave it refinished equal to 
new by the New England Crape and Lace Refinishing 
ja aad of 41 Winter street. Satisfaction guaran- 
eed. tf. 


19 PERSONS IN 20 


Realize the Necessity of Some Remedy for What is 
Called ‘ 


SPRING FEVER. 


For that General All-Goneness, so common at this 
season of the year, the 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD 


sna Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
tests. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


a on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and you will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 


124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


No paste, no gumaring 
, no stick fingers A full 
MARK TWAIN’S ascortment, from 15 cents 
Gay, Stationers, 100 Dee 
ay, Stationers, ° 
SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 














66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H.Hatietr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 








130 Tremont Street Boston. 6m1 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 


1879. 











The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, June 7, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed 














to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 
THE VOTE OF WOMEN FOR SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE, 





As every woman in Massachusetts who 
means to vote for members of the school 
committee must be registered as a voter be- 
fore the fifteenth of September, it is impor- 
tant that no time should be lost, in having 
everything done which can be done to make 
it sure that no woman in the State shall fail 
of a chance to exercise the right of Suffrage 
which is for the first time conceded to her. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, held May 2, acom- 
mittee was appointed to prepare “Instruc- 
tions to women who desire to vote for school 
committee.” Samuel E. Sewall, Lucy 
Stone, Wm. I. Bowditch and Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson were this committee. Mr. Sewall 
prepared these ‘‘Instructions” with great 
care, which were submitted to and accepted 
by the committee. They were then pub- 
lished in the Woman’s JourNAL of May 31. 

By this means a large number of people 
were reached. But as it is important that 
every neighborhood and village should be 
supplied with these instructions, they have 
been electrotyped from the WomaAn’s JouR- 
NAL type, and can now be multiplied to any 
extent and sent all over the State. 

In order to ensure adequate care of the 
matter, the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
at the above mentioned monthly meeting 
held May 2, appointed a committee ‘‘To 
obtain, by correspondence with persons and 
newspapers, the widest possible circulation 
for the papers of instruction for the Massa- 
chusetts women, to be prepared by Mr. 
Sewall’s committee.” This committee con- 
sisted of Lucy Stone, Mrs. C. P. Nickles of 
Chelsea, Mrs. Maria Walling of Cambridge, 
Mr. T. J. Lothrop of Taunton, Mr. 8. C. 
Hopkins of Boston. 

At the same committee meeting Mr. Loth- 
rop agreed to take special charge of the 
towns in Bristol County, Mr. Hopkins of 
the towns in Barnstable County, Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson of the towns in Middlesex Coun- 
ty, Lucy Stone of the towns in Worcester 
County, Mrs. Nickles also took charge of 
certain towns, but I have not the list by me. 

We knew that the Suffrage clubs in dif- 
ferent towns will be vigilant and active. 
The Needham Club at the annual meet- 
ing last week, took three hundred cop- 
ies of the “Instructions,” and many other 
persons from various parts of the State took 
asupply to use in their localities—while 
several hundred at each session were given 
to men and women who said they would 
use them to the best advantage. 

A good beginning was thus made for this 
important and necessary work. There is 
also abroad in the State a spirit of sympa- 
thetic codperation to secure the acceptance 
of the opening this new law gives. The 
passage of the law was scarcely announced, 
when we were greeted with letters which 
ran over with delight at this new gain. One 
writer said, ‘‘My husband and I will see 
that every woman in this town has a chance 
to vote.” This is the right spirit. What is 
needed is, some one in each town whose 
heart is interested in this work, who will 
take time and patient effort to give infor- 
mation, and create interest. Who will vol- 
unteer? Any person who is willing to help 
in getting every woman to vote for school 
committee can send to this office for ‘'In- 
structions to women,” and can communi- 
cate with any one of the above committee. 
In this way we can organize our forces and 
make our efforts effective to the high end of 
enabling women to vote for school commit- 
tee, and thus securing to womeh a voice in 
the education of their children. One pull 
now all together will undoubtedly settle for 
all time, the right of the women of Massa- 
chusetts to a vote. L. 8. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





Our readers will be glad to see transferred 
to these columns, a fuller account of the 
funeral ceremonies for Mr. Garrison, than 
we had time to give last week. We copy 
from the Boston Journal, regretting that, ex- 
cept the speech of Mr. Phillips, the report 
is necessarily meager, giving no adequate 
idea of the speeches that were made. This 
is the less to be regretted, as the whole ser- 
vice, we understand, is to be printed from a 
phonographic report, in pamphlet form. 
The report is as follows: 

“The obsequies of the late William Lloyd 
Garrison took place on Wednesday, in the 
First Church, in Roxbury, and were attend- 
ed by a large and notable congregation, 
composed of hundreds of life-long friends 
and supporters of Mr. Garrison in the great 
work to which he devoted himself, 

There was a profuse and beautiful dis- 
play of floral offerings, with which the front 
of the pulpit was adorned. The remains 
were inclosed in a rosewood casket, upon 


which were placed several wreaths and 
other floral designs. 

The funeral cortege reached the church 
soon after two o’clock, the following gen- 
tlemen preceding and following the body as 
pall-bearers: Wendell Phillips, Oliver John- 
son, Charles L. Mitchell, Robert F. Walcutt, 
Samuel May, Theodore D. Weld, Samuel 
E. Sewall and Lewis Hayden. The services 
commenced with the reading of the Lord’s 
Prayer and selections from Scripture, (many 
of which were familiar to old abolitionists 
as favorite quotations with Mr. Garrison,) 
by Rev. Samuel May, for many years the 
General Agent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society. Mr. May then addressed 
the assembly. 

REMARKS OF REV. MR. MAY. 

He said: ‘‘Mr. Garrison is dead,” are 
words spoken by thousands, and the fact is 
the theme of discourse in many circles. It 
is pleasant now to know that that name, 
once everywhere cast out as evil, is univer- 
sally honored. Never before did he live as 
he lives now, in the laws of the land and 
hearts of his countrymen, and all who are 
seeking to elevate mankind. His friends are 
here assembled to express their gratitude 
to God for his life and work so fearlessly 
and well done. His task was the over- 
throw of a system of slavery commanding 
the allegiance of State and church. Array- 
ed against him were intellectual, commer- 
cial, social and individual force; but he 
thought whose was the power by which 
such work is done, and then came the deter- 
mination to give himself and all his to the 
conflict. He was always ready to aid 
every needy one; never too busy. In the 
highest sense he was the servant of God, 
not blinded by favor, nor deterred by fear. 
His words were as those of a prophet, and 
amid peril he was unharmed. Dear friend, 
farewell; yet we seem nearer to thee than 
ever, and know that thy enlarged spirit 
will forever beat in behalf of freedom and 


truth. ? 
A quartette of colored singers, consisting 


of Mrs. Nellie D. Mitchell, soprano, Miss 
Fanny A. Washington, contralto, Mr. W. 
Walker, tenor, and Mr. L. Fisher, basso, 
then sang one of Mr. Garrison’s favorite 
hymns— 

“Awake my soul, stretch every nerve, 

And press with vigor on,” 
To the tune of ‘‘Cbhristmas,” Mr. John 
Howard officiating as organist. 

REMARKS OF MRS, LUCY STONE. 

This day brings us together to aid in the 
last rites which devolve on those who bury 
their dead. One looking from the outside 
might say— 

“The sequel of to day unsolders all 

The gocdliest fellowship of famous knights, 
Whereof this world holdsrecord. Such a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved—I think that we 
Shall never more at any future time 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds.” 
“For how the whole Round Table is dissolved.” 

But the personal sorrow and sense of loss 
which the close of this illustrious life car- 
ries to acircle large on both sides of the 
ocean, almost pass out of sight in the pres- 
ence of its long record of noblest living. 
Instinctively a shout of joy leaps to our lips 
as we remember how loyally he stood at his 
post three-score years and ten, and how 
straight his footsteps always followed the 
clear line of duty. How in circumstances 
of trial, such as rarely fall to mortal lot, his 
courage never faltered, and his faith never 
wavered. With a sublime trust that what 
is right has the eternal forces behind it and 
must succeed, he bent every power, without 
adoubt and without a fear, to uproot the 
greatest crime of the age, unmoved by mobs, 
by threats, or by entreaties, and he lived to 
see the triumph of his life-work. In the 
thickest of the fight, he had always a hand 
and a word for any other cause that he be- 
lieved was true—peace, temperance, Wom- 
an’s Rights. For this last he stood a tower 
of strength to its small beginning. To its 
few solitary workers he said: ‘‘You have 
nothing to fear. No beginning was ever so 
small and feeble as that of anti-slavery. 
Behold how the whole nation is stirred on 
account of it!” 

Mrs. Stone then referred to Mr. Garrison’s 
faithfulness to his convictions, when, in 
1840, he refused to sit as a delegate to the 
World’s Convention at London because Lu- 
cretia Mott, who had been sent as a delegate, 
was refused a seat on the floor because of 
her sex. “‘It seems to me,” said Mrs. Stone, 
‘that instead of sorrow we ought to rejoice 
that this example is left to us, and that in 
the full possession of his powers he has laid 
down his body, which had become one of 
pain and suffering to him, and gone on.” 

The quartette then sang the hymn com- 
mencing, 

“Ye tribes of Adam join,” 
to the tune of Lennox. 

REMARKS OF REV. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

The silence of this crowded presence is 
too full of meaning to be interpreted in 
words. A voice, for half a century the in- 
spiration of a nation’s struggle for existence, 
is forever stilled. This great career has 
shown the power of personality, that one is 
greater than a multitude, the soul master of 
the State, and in this fact is our strongest 
assurance of immortality. Here is one 
whose conscience was a landmark to his 
country, summoning it in its degenerate 





days to a self-reformation deemed impossi- 





ble, a task more noble than the struggle for 
independence; a conscience whose logic 
kept its place against the fallacies these fifty 
years have bred,and made the emancipation 
of the slaves one with the emancipation of 
culture and conscience; a conscience taking 
its rise in love, love nourishing his con- 
science and bis conscience illuminating his 
love. The burden of his prophecy was pity 
for the oppressed and the logic of retribu- 
tion against men and nations that sow in- 
iquity. 

To how very few has it been given in the 
past to enshrine their obsequies in the bless- 
ings of an emancipated race! From beyond 
the seas, from cottage and court, are the 
witnesses of this man’s heroism. From the 
race for whom he spent his life, who are 
still in the wilderness, whose hearts yet 
quake in view of new perils resulting from 
our half-policies, there is yet to come the 
tribute that only a portion can render now 
to the man who is more worthy of their 
homage than any later parties, statesmen or 
proclamations when justice was extorted 
from an unwilling people by forces they 
could not resist. Icannot grant that our 
friend’s departure closes an epoch of na- 
tional history. Not so suddenly shall we 
escape unfinished tasks, nor dismiss the 
much-needed ideas or the men who repre- 
sented them. Weare not to expect fresh 
inspiration before we have learned to honor 
what is already given. A nation’s growth 
is by stages, but principles hold fast till 
they have shaped it to their law. 

We are here also to speak to private 
hearts, to a sense of persona! bereavement, 
and we can do naught but bring full sheaves 
of sympathy to those that mourn. We re- 
call his simple faith, and unfaltering trust 
that suffered him not to weaken in the dark- 
est hour. Our fairest households must be 
scattered, but to know and be known by 
participation in that which outlives life- 
times, policies and institutions, and holds 
men responsible to their best, is what has 
always been believed to have conquered 
death. 

I have the honor to read to you afew 
verses written for this occasion by John G. 
Whittier. 

A POETICAL TRIBUTE FROM MR. WHITTIER. 

The poetical tribute of Mr. Whittier to his 
departed friend was as follows: 


The storm and peril overpast, 

The hounding hatred shamed and still, 
Go, soul of freedom! take at last 

The place which thou alone canst fill. 


Go up and on! thy day well done, 
Thy morning promise well fulfilled, 
Arise to triumphs yet unwon, 
To holier tasks that God has willed, 


Go leave behind thee all that mars 

The work below of man for man; 
With the white legions of the stars 
Do service such as angels can. 


Wherever wrong shall right deny, 
Or suffering spirits urge their plea, 
Be thine a voice to smite the lie, 
A hand to set the captive free! 
J. G. Wairtier. 
REMARKS OF THEODORE D. WELD. 

The next speaker was Theodore D. Weld, 
who, in the early days of the anti slavery 
warfare, did valiant service with voice and 
pen. He commenced by reading a verse of 
Whittier, written in 1833, as illustrating 
the effect of Mr. Garrison’s unselfish devo- 
tion to the oppressed on the poet’s heart: 

**T love thee with a brother's love, 
I feel my pulses thrill 

To mark thy spirit soar above 
The cloud of human ill. 

My heart hath leapt to answer thine, 
And echo back thy words, 

As leaps the warrior’s at the shine 
And clash of kindred swords.” 

Mr. Weld spoke with great eloquence and 
power, bearing testimony to the faithfulness 
of his departed friend to his convictions of 
duty, and to his influence in awakening the 
heart and conscience of the nation to the sin 
and guilt of slavery. His emotion frequent- 
ly so far overcame him as to stay his utter- 
ance for a time, and the audience were 
deeply moved. 

Another hymn was then sung by the quar- 
tette to the tune of ‘‘Amsterdam,” after 
which Wendell Phillips addressed the con- 
gregation. 

REMARKS BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

It has been well said and repeated, that 
we are not here to weep, and neither are we 
here to praise. No life closes without sad- 
ness. Death, after all, no matter what hope 
or what usefulness surrounds it, is one ter- 
rible mystery. We never part hands that 
have been clasped life-long in loving tender- 
ness that the hour is not sad; but we do not 
come here to weep. In other moments, un- 
der other roofs, we can claspin tender and 
loving sympathy the hands whose roof tree 
is so sadly bereaved. But in their wish, in 
the spirit of the great life which we contem- 
plate, this hour is for the utterance of a les- 
son; this hour is given to contemplate a 
grand example, a rich inheritance, a noble 
life worthily ended. That is the reason 
that you come together, not to pay tribute, 
loving tribute merely, to the friend you have 
lost, whose features you will miss from dai- 
ly life, but to remember the grand lesson of 
that career, to speak to each other and to 
emphasize what that life teaches; to tell it 
in the hearing of those whose immature 
youth did not witness that untiring effort; 
in their hearing to construe the meaning of 
the great name which is borne world-wide, 


and tell them why, on both sides the ocean, 
the news of his death is a matter of interest 
to every lover of his race. As my friend 
said, we have no right to be silent. Those 
of us who stood near him, even during a 
portion of his life, who witnessed the secret 
springs of his action, the consistent inward 
and outward essence of his life, have no 
right to be silent. Thelargest contribution 
that will ever be made by a single man’s 
life to the knowledge of the working of our 
institutions will be the picture of his career. 
He sounded the depths of the weakness; he 
proved the ultimate strength of republican 
institutions; he gave us to know the perils 
that confronted us; he taught us to rally the 
strength that lies hid. 

To my mind there are three peculiarly re- 
markable elements in this career. One is 
singular among great men. Out of his own 
unaided moral existence came the motive 
which consecrated himself to a great idea. 
It confronted him in very youth. We mar- 
vel at the words that my friend has quoted. 
Where were they uttered? By mature lips, 
on the Senate floor, by a man to whom the 
nation listened? Uttered by a stripling, 
twenty-three or four years old, in the very 
bloom of his youth! Other men ripen grad- 
ually. The youngest of the great names 
that will be compared with his was between 
thirty and forty when his first anti-slavery 
word was uttered. This man was in jail 
for his opinions when he was just twenty- 
three. He had confronted a nation in the 
very bloom of his youth. It could be said 
of him,more than of any other American in 
our day, and more than of any great leader 
that I chance now to remember in any 
epoch, that he did not need circumstances, 
outside influence, some great pregnant event 
to press him into service, to provoke him 
into thought, to kindle him into enthusiasm. 
His moral nature was as marvelous as the in- 
tellect of Pascal. It seemed to be born ful- 
ly equipped. When I think of the mere 
dates, when I think that at some twenty-five 
years old, while Christianity and statesman- 
ship, the experience, the genius of the land, 
were wandering in the desert, aghast, 
amazed and confounded over a great evil, 
this boy sounded, found, invented the talis- 
man, ‘Immediate, unconditional emancipa- 
tion on the soil.” You may say he borrow- 
ed it—true enough—from the lips of a wo- 
man on the other side of the Atlantic, but 
he was the only American, just on the edge 
ot life, whose nature seemed so perfectly 
open tothe truth that it answered to the 
far-off bugle note, and wrote it instantly as 
a guide to the people. 

Young men, you have no conception of 
the miracle of the insight, for it is not given 
to you to remember with any vividness the 
blackness of the darkness ot ignorance and 
indifference that brooded over what was 
called the moral element of the American 
people. WhenI think of him, as Melanc- 
thon said of Luther, ‘‘day by day grows the 
wonder fresh” at the largeness of the moral 
and intellectual life that God gave him at 
the very opening. Then you hear that boy’s 
lips announcing the statesmanlike solution 
written in words of light that absolutely 
blinded the people—the great God-given so- 
lution of what had confounded the people, 
blinded the churches and made statesmen 
dumb. With equal single-hearted devotion, 
in words that have been so often quoted,a few 
years afterward, with those dungeon doors 
behind him, he enters on hiscareer. I mar- 
vel again at the instinctive sagacity. Archi- 
medes said: ‘Give me a place for my lever 
and I will move the world.” O’Connell lean- 
ed back on three millions of Irishmen, all 
aflame with sympathy. Cobden’s hands 
were held up by the whole manufacturing 
interest of Great Britain; his hands were 
full of the wealth of the middle classes of 
the country, and behind him, in fair propor. 
tions, stood the religious convictions of 
England. Marvelous as was their agitation, 
as you gaze upon it in its successive stages 
and analyze it, you are astonished at what 
they invented for tools. And yet this boy 
stood alone, utterly alone, at first. There 
was no sympathy anywhere; his hands were 
empty. No matter if he starved on bread 
and water, he could command the use of 
types, that was all. Trade endeavored to 
crush him; the intellectual life of America 
disowned him. 

My friend Weld has said the church was 
one thick cloud looming over him in the 
darkness. Out of it thundered and lighten- 
ed a malignity that could not find words to 
express its hate. At that moment, a boy, 
with neither training nor experience! 
Whence came that instinctive knowledge? 
Where did he get that sound common sense? 
Whence did he summon that almost uner- 
ring sagacity which started agitation on an 
unknown field—never committing an error, 
provoking year by year additional enthusi. 
asm; gathering, as he advanced, helper after 
helper to his side! I marvel at the miracu- 
lous boy. You must remember that all 
these years it was an immature youth, who 
never had had training, any administrative 
experience, never had anything but an am- 
bition to launch him into the columns of 

the press. He had no means. Where he 
got, whence he summoned, how he created 
the elements which changed 1824 into 1835, 
that even made America mob him in every 
great city, is a marvel which none but older 





men than I can adequately analyze and ex- 








plain. He said to a friend who remonstrat- 
ed with him on the energy of his utterances 
‘Look! Lam surrounded and overwhelmed 
with icebergs. What language can I choose 
sufficiently hot to melt a single soul into 
sympathy?” Well, that dungeon of 1824 
that universal apathy, that deadness of sou). 
that contempt of intellect, in ten years he 
changed into the whole country aflame. He 
made every single home, press, pulpit, and 
Senate chamber a debating society, with his 
right and wrong for the subject. Fastened 
on that daily life was a malignant attention 
and criticism, such as no American has ever 
endured. I will not call it a criticism of 
hate; that is not strong enough. Malignity 
searched him with candles from the moment 
that he uttered that God given solution of 
the problem to the moment when he took 
the hand of the nation and wrote out the 
statute that made it law. Malignity search. 
ed those forty years with candles, and yet it 
ison record that even that never lisped 
suspicion of anything mean, dishonorable, 
dishonest. No man, however mad with 
hate, however impetuous in assault, ever 
dared to hint that there could bea touch on 
his escutcheon, unutterably bright, without 
a stain. 

Now, if you will contemplate this boy 
entering the arena, confronting a nation and 
allits forces, utierly poor, with no sympa- 
thy from any quarter, conducting a wide. 
spread and profound agitation for ten, 
twenty, thirty years, amid the hate of ey 
erything strong in American life and the 
contempt otherwise of everything influen- 
tial, and no stain, not the slightest shadow 
of one rests on his escutcheon! Summon 
me the public men, the mer who have put 
their hands to the helm of the vessel of 
State since 1789, and of whom can that be 
said, although love and admiration, that al- 
most culminated in worship, attended the 
steps of some of them. Then look at the 
work he did. My friends have spoken of 
his influence. What American ever held 
his hand so long and so powerfully on the 
helm of social, intellectual and moral Amer- 
ica? There have been giants in our day, 
Great men God has granted in widely dif. 
ferent spheres; earnest men, men whom 
public admiration lifted early into glad 
power. I shall venture to name some of 
them. Perhaps you will say it is not usual 
on an occasion like this, but long-waiting 
truth needs to be uttered in an hour when 
this great example is still absolutely indis- 
pensable to inspire the effort, to guide the 
motive, to cheer the hope of the nation not 
yet in the promised land. I want to show 
you the vast breadth and depth that this 
man’s name signifies. We have had Web- 
ster in the Senate; we have had Lyman 
Beecher in the pulpit; we have had Calhoun 
at the head of a section; we have had a 
great philosopher at Concord with his in- 
spiration that penetrated the young mind of 
the Northern States. They ure the four 
men that history perhaps will mention 
somewhere near the great force whose clos- 
ing in this scene we commemorate to day. 
And yet, if any one remembers, not the in- 
adequate means merely at this man’s con- 
trol, not the bitter hate simply that he con- 
fronted, not the vast work that he must be 
allowed to have done, measured by the op- 
position he encountered and the strength 
he held in his hands, but dismissing all 
those considerations, measuring nothing 
but the breadth and depth of his hold, his 
grasp on American character, social change, 
general progress, what man’s signet has been 
set so deep, planted so forever on the 
thoughts of his epoch? Trace home intel- 
ligently, trace home to their sources the 
changes that have come over us in fifty years, 
social, political, intellectual and religious, 
and you will find close at the sources of the 
Mississippi this boy with his proclamation! 

The great party that put on record the 
statute of freedom was made up of the men 
whose conscience he quickened and whose 
intellect he inspired, and they stood so long 
the tools of a public opinion that he manu- 
factured. The grandest name beside his in 
American history is that of John Brown. 
Brown stood on the platform that Garrison 
had built; and Mrs. Stowe herself charmed 
the audience that he gathered for her with 
words which he inspired, with a heart that 
he kindled. Sitting at his feet are the lead- 
ers born of the Liberator, who are the guides 
of public sentiment. I know whereof I af- 
firm. It was the favorite boast of Charles 
Sumner that heread the Liberator four years 
before I did, and among the great men that 
followed his lead and held up his hands in 
Massachusetts, where is the intellect, where 
is the heart that dges not trace to this prin- 
ter boy the first pulse that bid him serve the 
slave! Well, he is only another instance, 
only one, added to the great roll of the 
Washingtons and the Hampdens, whose 
root is not ability, but character; that influ- 
ence which, like the great Master’s of Judea, 
spreading through the centuries, exhibits 
the great truth that the world suffers its 
grandest changes not by genius, but by the 
more potent control of character. It was 
an earnestness that would take no denial, 
that consumed opposition in the intensity 
of its convictions, that knew nothing but 
right. As friend after friend gathered 
slowly, one by one to his side, in that very 
meeting of a dozen, it was his compelling 





hand, his utter unwillingness to temper oT 
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qualify the utterance that finally dedicated 
the first organized movement, the Massachu- 
setts Anti Slavery Society, to the doctrine 
of immediate emancipation. He seems to 
have understood—that boy without exper- 
jence—be seems to have understood by in- 
stinct that righteousness is the only thing 
that will finally compel submission; that 
one is always a majority with God. He 
seems to have known it at the very outset, 
taught of God, the herald and champion, 
God-endowed and God-sent to arouse a na- 
tion. 

And then look at the unquailing courage 
with which he faced the successive obsta- 
cles that confronted him! Modest, believ- 
ing at the outset that America could not be 
as corrupt as she seemed to exhibit herself, 
he waits at the door of the churches, knecls 
to leading clergymen, beseeches a voice 
from the sanctuary, a consecrated protest 
from the pulpit. To his utter amazement, 
confounded, he learns, by probing it, that 
the church can give no help, but, on the 
contrary, surges into the movement in op- 
position. Serene, this boy in his youth and 
conviction, astounded, perhaps, by the un 
expected revelation, simply turns his foot- 
steps, and announces ‘‘a church, a Chris- 
tianity that keeps peace with the oppressor 
is no Christianity.” and goes on his way to 
supplement the religious element which the 
church had gotten into alliance with sin by 
a deeper religious faith, by a grander Chris- 
tian education. Sets himself to work, that 
solitary evangelist, to make Christians of 
fifteen millions of people! Iam not exag- 
gerating. You know, older men, who can 
go back to that period, I know, that when 
one, kindred to a vcice that you have heard 
to-day, whose pathway Garrison's bloody 
feet had made easier for his treading, in the 
few years that preceded his coalition, when 
he uttered ina pulpit in Boston a few strong 
words, injected in the course of a sermon, 
his venerable father of between seventy and 
eighty years was met the next morning and 
his hand shaken by a sympathizing friend. 
“Colonel, youhave mysympathy. I cannot 
tell you how much I pity you.” ‘‘What,”’ 
said the brusque old man, ‘‘What is your 
pity?” ‘‘Well, I hear your son went crazy 
at King’s Chapel yesterday.” Such was the 
utter indifference. Bloody steps had then 
smoothed the pathway for years for other 
men to tread; but insanity was the only 
kind-hearted excuse that partial friends 
could find for sympathy with such a mad- 
man! 

Well, if anything strikes one more prom- 
inently than another in this career, to your 
astonishment, younger men, you may say— 
it is the plain, sober, unmixed common 
sense, the robust English element which un- 
derlay Cromwell, which explains Hampden, 
which gives the color that distinguishes 
1640 in England from 1790 in France. 
Plain, robust, well-balanced common-sense, 
No erratic mistake; no enthusiasm that got 
beyond the feeling of earth, msing unsup- 
ported in theair; no mistake of method; no 
miscalculation of time; no unmeasured con- 
fidence in forces; no miscalculation of op- 
position. Whoever mistook, Garrison sel- 
dom mistook. Fewer mistakes in that long 
agitation of fifty years can be charged to his 
account than to any American. Erratic as 
men supposed him, intemperate in utter- 
ance, mad in judgment, an enthusiast gone 
crazy, the moment you sat down at his side, 
patient in explanation, clear in statement, 
sound in judgment, measuring carefully ev- 
ery step, calculating every assault, measur- 
ing the force to meet it, never anticipating 
events, always patient, waiting until the 
time ripened. Fit for agreat leader. Cull, 
if you please, from the statesmen who 
obeyed him, whom he either whipped into 
submission or summoned into existence, 
cull from among them the man whose Ca- 
reer, fairly examined, exhibits fewer mis- 
calculations, and fewer mistakes than that 
career which has just ended! 

I know what Il claim. As Mr. Weld has 
said, I am speaking to-day to men that judge 
by their ears, by the reports heard, by the 
rumors that they have gathered. History, 
fifty years hence, dispelling your prejudices, 
will do justice to the grand sweep of the 
orbit which, as my friend said, to day ‘we 
are hardly ina condition to measure. As 
Coleridge avers: ‘‘The true haters of to- 
morrow will give the right name to the true 
haters of to-day, for even such men the 
stream of time bears onward.” Ido not 
fear that if my words are remembered by 
the next generation, they will be thought 
unsupported or extravagant. When history 
touches the sources of New England char- 
acter and Northern life, when men begin to 
open up and examine the hidden springs 
that make the foundation and have effected 
the changes in American life within the last 
half-century, they will remember Parker, 
that Jupiter of the pulpit; they will remem- 
ber the grand, potent, unmeasured influence 
that came to us from the seclusion of Con- 
cord; they will do justice to the masterly 
statemanship which presided for a part of 
his life over the efforts of Webster, but 
they will recognize that there was only 
one man north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
who met squarely, with an absolute logic, 
the impregnable position of John C. Calhoun, 
only one brave, far-sighted, keen, logical 
intellect, that discerned that there were two 
moral tools in the universe, right and wrong; 





that when one was asserted, only subterfuge 
and evasion would be sure to confront noth- 
ing but defeat. 

Here lie the brain and the heart; here lies 
the godly gifted, statesman-like intellect, 
logical as Jonathan Edwards, brave as 
Luther, who confronted the logic of South 
Carolina with an assertion direct and road 
enough to make an issue and necessitate a 
conflict of two civilizations. It is ‘true, as 
New Orleans complains to-day in her jour- 
nals, that that man brought upon America 
everything that can be called the disaster of 
the last twenty years; and it is equally true 
that if you seek through the hidden causes 
and unheeded events for the hand that wrote 
EMANCIPATION on the statute-book and on 
the flag, it lies still there to-day. 

I dare not enter that home. There is only 
one other marked, and as it seems to me, 
unprecedented, element in this catalogue of 
qualities. His was the happiest life I ever 
witnessed. No need for pity. There need 
no tear fall over his life. No man gathered 
into his bosom a fuller sheaf of blessing, 
delight, and joy. In his seventy years, 
there were not arrows enough in the whole 
quiver of the church and state to wound 
him. As Guizot said once from the heights 
of the tribune, ‘‘Gentlemen, you cannot get 
high enough to reach the level of my con- 
tent.”” So Garrison, from the serene level 
of his daily life, from the faith that never 
faltered, was able to say to American hate, 
‘You cannot reach up to the level that can 
affect my kome mood, my daily existence.” 
Ihave seen him intimately fora score of 
years, when raining on his head was the 
hate of the community, when in every pos- 
sible form of expression malignity let him 
know that it wished him all sorts of harm. 
I never saw him unhappy; I never saw the 
hour that gloom poisoned his existence; I 
never saw the moment that serene, over- 
flowing, abounding faith in the rectitude of 
his motive, in the certainty of his success, 
did not lift him above all possibility of being 
reached by any of the clamor about him. I 
stand here to affirm what I think every 
friend of his intimate life will say, this is 
the happiest life that God has granted in 
our day to any American standing in the 
foremost rank of men of influence and ef- 
fort. He had a perpetual flow of genial 
sympathy that could hold up the weak, 
champion the most dismal of causes, cover 
with its regard the helpless, the wrecked by 
intemperance, the hunted whose heart trem- 
bled at every lift of the latch, and you could 
have his heart melt and be poured out like 
water with sympathy for sucha victim; and 
yet there was enough left ever for the seren- 
est gratitude to God for a life that no op- 
position could darken, for a treasure of 
strength and sympathy so inexhaustible 
that although it never shut the door, nor 
refused the lifting of the hand, nor failed to 
empty out, more lavishly than prudence 
would dictate, the means, never reached the 
point where he himself in his daily mood 
was cloudy. God held over him in full 
sight unclouded the sunlight of his counte- 
nance. 

Serene, brave, all.accomplished, marvel- 
ous man! I sit down to contemplate the 
make-up of his qualities. I remember he 
was mortal, and yet, where shall we find one 
among those waging earnest, unceasing ef- 
fort to quell sin, to reform error, to enlighten 
darkness, to bind up broken hearts, his 
equal? 

Farewell, for a very little while, noblest 
of Christian men! Leader, brave, tireless, 
unselfish! The ear that heard thee, it 
blessed thee; the eye that saw thee gave 
witness to thee. More truly than it could 
be uttered since the great patriarch wrote 
it, the blessing of him that was ready to 
perish was thine eternal great reward. 

Though the clouds rest for a moment to- 
day on the great work that you set your 
heart to accomplish, you knew, God in His 
love let you see, without a mistake, that 
your work was done; that through clouds 
and darkness one thing, by the favor under 
God of thy efforts, is fixed beyond the pos- 
sibility, as mortals would say, of change. 

While that eye was open, while that ear 
could listen, God gave what has been so 
rarely given to man, the plaudits and prayers 
of five millions of victims, thanking him for 
emancipation, and through the clouds of 
to-day, no matter how dark nor how heavy, 
his heart, as it ceased to beat, felt certain, 
certain, that whether one flag or two rules 
this continent in time to come, one thing is 
settled—it never henceforth can be trodden by 
a slave ! 


Mr. May then expressed his thanks in_be- 
half of the family of Mr. Garrison and his 
friends for the courtesy which had granted 
to them the use of the church, and stated 
that an opportunity would be afforded those 
present to !ook once more on the face of 
their friend. Almost the entire congrega- 
tion availed themselves of this privilege, 
and then the body was taken from the 
church to Forest Hills Cemetery, where, 
with tender and reverent hands, it was laid 
in the grave in the presence of his children 
and grandchildren and very many of his old 
associates in the great struggle for freedom, 
and the services were fitly closed by the 
singing of the hymn commencing, “‘I can- 
not always trace the way,”’ by the friends 
who had rendered such acceptable service 
at the church. 





Eleventh Annual Meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 

The Annual Report was accepted :— 

Rev. Mr. Whitney attributed the disfran- 
chisement of women mainly to the criminal 
neglect of the actual voters, who, he thought, 
ought to be more energetically rebuked. 

Mr. Blackwell said that the aneet seemed 
to him to attach more blame to women and 
less blame to men than justice required. 
Men are the rulers; women the subjects. 
For us to blame the women for their own 
disfranchisement is as if, the abolitionists 
should have blamed the slaves for their sub- 
ject condition. The men alone have the 
power to amend the laws and constitutions 
which withhold from women their God given 
rights of self-government. Nor is it even 
true that women are more indifferent than 
are men. On the contrary they have been 
and are the leading spirits in the movement 
for their own emancipation. Of the 50,000 
petitioners for Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts, whose names are enrolléd in the 
State House, more than two-thirds are wo- 
men. The persons who circulate the peti- 
tions year by year, are mostly women. The 
subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and 
other Woman Suffrage papers, are mostl 
women, The idea that it is Woman's busi- 
ness to demand the ballot before men should 

rant itis wrong. Moreover it is natural 
or men to lead, and for women to act with 
deliberation. The habit of command, the 
wealth, the 7. the power, are all in 
the hands of men. It seems cowardly to 
arraign the women who are oppressed for 
the disadvantage in which they are placed. 

Mr. S. C. Fay, of Southboro, thought the 
Report was right, and that the women of 
the Commonwealth were primarily blama- 
ble for their own disfranchisement. 

Dr. Cornell thought both sexes blamable, 
yet we had good grounds for exultation in 
the progress of our cause, 

The Finance Committee circulated the 
books of romyry,” 

Mrs. Nickles, of Chelsea, spoke in sup- 
port of the Report. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney thought the Re- 
port a valuable one, but that the indiffer- 
ence attributed to women is rather apparent 
than real. Women are largely engaged in 
other work, in other departments of the 
same movement. 

The Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union and other organizations are doing 
valuable work for our cause. Politicsis the 
part of practical life to which Woman's at- 
tention has been least directed. 

Rev. Lorenza Haynes, of Maine, spoke in 
defence of women. Too much blame has 
been expressed. To bring Woman into 
politics is the only means of progress. 

Mr. Hinckley agreed with all the criti- 
cism, but some of it had been made in mis- 
apprehension of the Report. I attempted 
to make a statement of the greatest difficul- 
ties in our way, which should be recognized 
in order that they may be overcome. We 
must be frankly aggressive, stating plainly 
the indifference of women and the injustice 
of men. Both have grown into, rather than 
consciously taken, their present position. 

Mrs. Stone, before taking the vote, said 
that the indifference of women and men 
should be put on the same plane. Women 

worked for the Suffrage cause far more than 
men. 

Miss Sarah Southwick, of Grantville, 
said that the chief difficulty in our way is 
the popular impression that women do not 
want suffrage. Women do want it, and 
men prevent their obtaining it. 

Mrs. Walling expressed the same feeling, 
and had had a similar experience. 

Mr. Blackwell said there were present 
here four women to one man, and this was 
the ordinary proportion of persons present 
at suffrage meetings and active in the cause. 
He moved to amend the Report so as to 
make the injustice of men the primary ob- 
stacle, and the indifference of women a 
secondary one. 

Mr. Hinckley consented to do so, omitting 
the figures prefixed to the four obstacles to 
our progress; a proposal which Mr. Black- 
we!l accepted. 

Mrs. Campbell gave some details of the 
self sacrifice of women in this cause. She 
thought the injustice of men should be 
plainly stated as the chief obstacle. 

Mrs. Cheney mentioned as an incident of 
the Michigan Suffrage campaign, that Gov- 
ernor Bagley of that State said that he re- 
frained from voting for the amendment in 
deference to the wishes of his wife and 
daughter. 

Mr. Lewis Ford said that many men, like 
Governor Bagley, made the supposed indif- 
ference of women a pretext for refusing to 
sign petitions, etc., but these men were al- 
ways themselves at heart opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mrs. Hill, of Cambridge, said that in 
Cambridge men excused themselves from 
doing anything to promote Woman Suf- 
frage on the ground that it was Woman’s 
place to rise up and demand it. But this 
was a mere evasion on their part. 

The Report was then amended and 
adopted. 

Mrs. Cheney, of Rhode !sland, made the 
following report of that State. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

As Corresponding Secretary of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association. I 
have been instructed by the Executive Com- 
mittee to give to this meeting a report of 
the Woman Suffrage work done in Rhode 
Island during the past year. 

Last October we held our annual conven- 
tion, with quite as much success as usual. 
The meeting lasted through one day and 
evening. The morning was occupied by 
the business of the society—the afternoon 
and evening, by addresses from Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, James Collins, of Providence, Miss 
Lavinia Goodell, of Wisconsin, Mrs. Chur- 
chill, and Mr. F. A. Hinckley. 

In December, began our regular monthly 
meetings, at each of which an essay, more 
or less in favor of our cause, has been read 
and followed by discussion. = 

At the first meeting, a paper in opposition 
to Woman Suffrage, written by an English 
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lady, was read by one of our own members, 
and followed by an earnest discussion. 

On Jan. 3, Mrs. Diaz read a paper on 
‘©Woman’s Work.” 

During the winter, some effort has been 
made to induce the clergymen of the State, 
more particularly those residing in Provi- 
dence, to come to our meetings and speak, 
either for or against our cause. The lady 
who assumed the duty of giving this invi- 
tation reported that she met with very little 
opposition, some interest, but in most cases, 
indifference, and she found no one who was 
willing to speak in direct opposition to the 
movement. By two ministers the invitation 
was accepted. 

On Feb. 7, the Rev. Mr. Brewster, who 
is in favor of Woman Suffrage, read a paper, 
and although some of his points were 
pretty severely criticised in the free but 
thoroughly good natured discussion which 
followed, the general good-will of the 
speaker was evident. 

At the March meeting were read the ma- 
jority and minority reports of the Congres- 
sional Committee, to whom were referred 
the petitions for Woman Suffrage presented 
to Congress last winter. 

In April, Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake read 
a paper on ‘‘Women in Work.” 

In May a paper was read by Mr. Evarts, 
the second minister who accepted our invi- 
tation. Mr. Evarts, although kindly will- 
ing to concede to women a few more privi- 
leges than they now possess, can hard! be 
called in favor of Woman Suffrage, and his 
paper provoked a lively discussion. 

Our meetings this year have been more 
interesting than in any former year, and 
have been better attended. 

We have not done quite so much in the 
way of petitioning, yet the State has been 
thoroughly canvassed, and we obtained 
abont 1,300 signatures. 

The petitions were referred to a joint spe- 
cial committee, consisting of six members 
of the Legislature, three of whom were in 
favor of, and three opposed to, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving women their 
right to vote. Ata hearing given the peti- 
tioners, the Committee were addressed by 
Miss Abby W. May, Mrs. Campbell, and 
Mr. F. A. Hinckley. 

The committee could not come to any 
agreement, and so brought in two reports, 
the one recommending, the other opposing 
an amendment to the Constitution. 

The day chosen for the discussion of the 
question in the House, was considered by 
most of the advocates of the cause an un- 
fortunate one, on account of the absence of 
many of the members. 

The result of the vote was a majority of 
the members present in favor of the amend- 
ment. A majority of the whole House be- 
ing necessary to carry it, it was lost. 

owever, although the resolution did not 
pass, and we hardly expected that it would, 
with one exception, the general tone of the 
assembly was more respectful than on for- 
mer occasions. 

If, as some of us felt, there was more in- 
difference on the part of our friends, there 
was also less opposition from our enemies, 
several of those who have always been on 
the wrong side before, voting and even 
speaking in our favor. 

So from year to year, we are encouraged 
to hope that we make a little progress. 


Mr. Hinckley read a report from Maine. 
MAINE REPORT. 


In attempting a report of the work done 
in the State of Maine during the past year 
in the interests of Equal Suffrage for wom- 
en, lam painfully aware of the little there 
is to speak of as work. Still it is but just 
that we should recognize that little, when 
we remember the several hundred names of 
those who voluntarily signed the petitions 
to the State Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, ‘‘to enact a law enabling women to 
vote in school district meetings, and for 





school officers; also to take steps so to 








amend the State Constitution as to establish 
the equal political rights of all American 
citizens, irrespective of sex.” 

In September last, the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association sent its agent, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, to Maine, to 
ascertain if encouragement would be given 
her to begin work with us, the Association 
very generously offering to expend as much 
as could be raised from the friends of Suf- 
frage in our State, for the promotion of the 
cause in Maine. A meeting of the friends 
of the work in Augusta was called for con- 
sultation, which resulted in a cordial invita- 
tion to Mrs. Campbell to begin duty at once— 
who was not a stranger in our State, having 
done efficient work here, six years previous, 
and won hosts of friends. Five weeks and 
three days of actual work followed, during 
which time Mrs. Campbell lectured wher 
ever appointments could be obtained, large 
audiences universally greeting her. Twenty- 
four lectures in all were delivered. As a re- 
sult, wherever she went an interest was 
awakened among the class who were igno- 
rant of the principles of Equal Suffrage; 
and those before interested were aroused 
from their lethargic condition. In relation 
to her work financially we gather the fol- 
lowing from Mrs. Campbell’s own words: 4 


fraveling expenses, halls 
or churches, stationery, 





postage, etc. 61.46 
Membership and contributions oie 
Balance $9.54 


Mrs, Campbell and her friends in Maine 
being disappointed at the result, as given 
above, the former generously called the time 
of her work but one month, in making her 
report to the Committee of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association; for 
which she received the usual salary, $75.00, 
and the sum paid for expenses over receipts 
viz., $9.54, making a total of $84.54 from 
the Association. While acknowledging 
Mrs. Campbell’s earnest labors in our State. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE.) 
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and, as a result, the interest awakened and 
the petitions to our Legislature which fol- 
lowed—representing many of the most in- 
‘fluential men and women in fifteen different 
towns and cities—we are pained to state 
that the Judiciary Committee, to whom the 
snatter was assigned, reported adversely on 
the petitions, not even granting their sup- 
porters a hearing. But when we consider 
how many times the friends of Equal Suf- 
trage in Massachusetts have met discourage- 
ment in the past, and now have obtained the 
conceded right to vote for school officers, 
~we are not utterly disheartened; and hope 
cheers us with the thought that the ensuing 
year may show an advance in sentiment re- 
garding the elective franchise for women. 
Organization of the friends of our cause is 
needed in our State, and to accomplish this 
we should have the assistance, fur one year, 
of some able champion for the right, like 
our esteemed friend, Mrs. Campbell, to 
whom, through the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, we are indebted for 
progress attained. 
Mrs. C. A. QuINBy, 
For Ez. Com. of the Maine W. 8. A. 

Augusta, May 24, 1879. 

Mrs. Armenia S. White read the report 
of the New Hampshire Association. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE REPORT. 

The year 1878 will long, be remembered 
by the Suffragists of New Hampshire as one 
pe fend achievements and glorious promise. 
The little band of equal rights advocates 
who have labored and hoped all through 
the gloomy years of the past, have at length 
reason to congratulate themselves upor the 
triumph of their faith in the practical rec- 
ognition by the State of Woman’s right to 
the ballot. There, as elsewhere, our views 
have been met with ridicule and misrepre- 
sentation; but before the intelligent judg- 
ment of the people these have been swept 
aside and a verdict rendered in our behalf, 
the importance of which the future alone 
can fully estimate. 

During the year comparatively little has 
been done for the cause of general suffrage 
in our State. So far as we know very few 
mectings have been held, and the petitions 
were not numerous. By general consent 
the friends of Suffrage united their efforts 
to secure a law granting women the right to 
vote in school district meetings; and the en- 
actment of this statute is the triumph to 
which we have alluded. A few years ago 
some earnest friends in the town of Canter- 
bury (a town adjoining Concord) began to 
send netitions to the Legislature for a law 
of this kind, Galan Foster Esq. and his sis- 
ters, Sarah and Caroline, being the leading 
spirits in the movement. These efforts were 
heartily seconded by the State Suffrage As- 
sociation, and from year to year the matter 
was persistently pressed upon the attention 
of the Legislature. In 1871 a law was se- 
cured allowing women the right to hold the 
office of superintending and prudential com- 
mittee; but the same Legislature refused to 
enact a bill grag See the right to vote as 
well as to hold officein school districts. In 
1873 the State Association took the matter 
in hand and sent petitions to almost every 
town in the State; the result being that a 
very large and influential list of names ap- 
peared as petitioners fur the proposed legis- 

ation. The matter was referred to a spe- 
-cial committee of ten members of the lower 
House, and after earnest addresses in favor 
of the bill, at a legislative hearing, by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and Miss Mary F. East- 
‘man Of Massachusetts, and others of our 
own State, a unanimous report was made 
recommending the enactment of the law. 
The question was thoroughly debated on 
‘both sides, but the bill was rejected by a 
decisive vote. Nothing daunted, the friends 
of the measure continued to exercise the sa- 
cred right of petition, until in 1878 their ef- 
forts were crowned with success. Many in- 
dividuals contributed to secure this result, 
prominent among whom were the Governor 
of the State, and leading members in both 
branches of the Legislature. Before the 
legislative committees Frederick Hinckley 
and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell of Boston 
did good and effective service, which work 
was reinforced by earnest words from a 
large number of friends of the cause resident 
in the State. The bill was passed by more 
than a two-thirds vote in the Senate, and al- 
most without opposition in the House, and 
received the signature of Governor Prescott 
without hesitation. Fearing that the apa- 
thy of the women might lead them to neg 
lect to exercise their newly-acquired rights, 
the Concord Equal Rights Association is- 
sued a stirring appeal to the women of the 
State, held a commemorative festival in 
Concord, and in various ways endeavored 
to arouse an interest and enthusiasm in the 
cause. As a result, women attended the 
school meetings in a ange proportion of the 
towns of the State, and cast their ballots 
without hesitation. From the best informa- 
tion obtainable it is safe to say that some 
thousands of women took occasion to prac- 
tically exercise the right of Suffrage, and in 
almost every place, received the most re- 
spectful treatment possible. In many towns 
women were elected to the office of Moder- 
ator and Clerk, while in at least fifty towns 
they were elected as members of the Board 
of Education, or as Prudential or Superin- 
tending Committee. In many instances 
very nearly as many women as men attend- 
ing the meetings, and their voices and votes 
were always given in favor of good schools, 
good school houses &c. Inthe City of Con- 
cord oversix hundred women attended the 
school meeting, and although a few of the 
leading Suffragists—for reasons doubtless 
cogent to themselves—acted with the anti- 
suffragists, the foreign element and the liquor 
interests to defeat the Woman’s ticket,— 
which they succeeded in doing—yet the re- 
sult of that meeting has forever dissipated the 
idea that Woman cannot properly associate 
with man at the ballot-box; and has establish- 
ed the cause.of Woman Suffrage in the 
minds of hundreds who were either greatly 
opposed or entirely indifferent to its claims. 
An impartial survey of the field forces 
the conclusion that the experiment of Wo- 
man Suffrage in school meetings is an es- 
tablished success, fully justifying the wis- 
dom. of those who advocated and enacted 
the law, and forever setting at nought the 
assertion, that women will not vote if they 


have ap opportunity. Undoubtedly next 
yeara much larger proportion of the wo- 
men of the State will be found at the ballot- 
box, advocating by voice and vote, the best 
interests of their children, and preparing 
themselves by a practical exercise of the 
right of Suffrage for an active participation 
in the affairs of government when the last 
restrictive barrier will have been removed, 
and the rights and privileges of the women 
of our land will be fully established and 
guaranteed. TheSuffragists of NewHamp- 
shire are especially gratified and rejoiced 
over the fact that the Old Granite State was 
the first of the New England States to burst 
the bonds of custom and superstition, and 
give to women a portion of her political 
rights. They see in this action a hope and 
promise of better and greater things in the 
future, and they propose in every legitimate 
and proper way to press upon the people 
and the Legislature the claims and rights of 
Woman to an equal participation with man 
in all the political affairs of the State; and 
they will not rest content with the qualified 
right that they have already obtained, but 
will continue their work until a complete 
recognition of their right to an untrammeled 
exercise of the ballot in all governmental 
affairs is obtained. To this end they pro- 
pose to keep their organization intact and 
to labor with all the zeal and energy that 
their limited means and numbers will allow. 
And looking out over the broad field of the 
future, influenced and guided somewhat by 
the achievements of the past, they clearly 
discern the time when Woman’s right to the 
ballot will be undisputed in every section of 
our land, and the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence changed from a 
mockery to a reality. 

Heaven grant that this complete and per- 
fect condition of government may not long 
be delayed, and may the hearts and the 
heads of the women of our beloved New 
England be strengthened to do and to dare 
for its sure and speedy consummation. Re- 
spectfully submitted, 

J. H. GaALLIncER, Sec. 
concord, N. H. 


Mrs, Stone made a verba! report of work 
done in Massachusetts during the past year, 
which included five months of meetings by 
Mrs. Campbell the agent of the Society, pe- 
titions for Woman Suffrage and for the le- 
gal redress of assaulted wives, and culminat- 
ing in the enactment of a law giving Wom- 
en Suffrage for the choice of School Com- 
mittees. 

The mecting then adjourned to the Meio- 
naon at 2:30 o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
There was a crowded and interesting 
meeting in the Meionaon in he afternoon, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone presiding. Dr. Blackwell 
in behalf of the Business Committee offered 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association congratulates the friends of impartial lib- 
erty upon the substantial victories achieved during 
the past year, and upon the sure indications these af- 
ford of the speedy and complete establishment of 
Equal Suffrage for women. 

HEREAS, New Hampshire has en established 
Woman Suffrage on all matters of public education, 
and Massachusetts has just established Woman Suf- 
frage on the choice of school officers, thereby con- 
oe ng important political responsibilities to women; 
an 
Wuereas, this right, if generally exercised, will 
insure to women, in the near future, all other forms of 
Suffrage; and 

Wuereas, the women of New Hampshire have 
enerally exercised this right at their recent election, 
therefore 
Resolved, That the women of Massachusetts should 
register in season to vote at the next school election 
of their respective town or city, and that a corres- 
ponding committee should be created by the state so- 
ciety in every town and ward of the Commonwealth 
to see that the women enroll themselves as voters. 
Resolved, That we recommend the Suffragists of 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island and Connecticut, in 
addition to their usual demand for general Woman 
Suffrage, to petition their legislatures to enact laws 
for Woman Suffrage on educational questions similar 
to those enacted by New Hampshire and Massachu- 


setts. 

Resolved, That this association, through its officers, 
in co-operation with the auxiliary State societies, 
shall memorialize every New England legislature to 
extend Suffrage to women on all municipal questions, 
including the prohibition of the rum traffic and the 
suppression of the social evil. 
esolved, That in view of the triumphant success 
of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming Territory, as attest- 
ed by the three successive Governors, the Methodist 
bishop, the leading editors and high officials of both 

litical parties, we regard with indignation the pub- 
ication by the Congregationailist of this city of anony- 
mous articles containing general and unsupported 
statements to the contrary, and we call upon that pa- 
per for the proof of these assertions. 

Resolved, That a copy of the last resolution be 
signed by the president and secretary of the associa- 
tion and forwarded to the Congregationalist, with 
the request that as an act of justice it be givena 
place in its columns, 

Rev. Jesse Jones argued that Woman Suf- 
frage meant more than conferring political 
rights on women; it meant a higher family 
life. 

Mrs. Mary A Livermore madea very pow- 
erful speech, of which we give only an ab- 
stract, she said: When I was a girl, I once 
took up asecond hand book at a stall in 
Cornhill, and read two mottoes on the title 
page, each counteracting the other. The first 
was an adage from Shakespearé, not yet 
forgotten; ‘‘Frailty, pr nye is Woman!” 
The other read thus—‘‘The earth waits for 
her queen.” I stood transfixed, it seems to 
me, for half an hour. That first motto his- 
torically so true, that second motto so pro- 
foundly significant. I felt it as a prophecy. 
It was the same as when there came to me, 
a girl, witb an intense desire to die—hating 
what other women loved—there came a 
burst of sunlight. The first told the story 
as Woman has masqueraded in history; the 
other was a prediction of what Woman yet 
shall be. I am no longer anxious—once I 
was so. The whole sexis moving. Ever 
in the past there has hung over Woman the 
gloom of servitude. She might take posi- 
tions of drudgery, but no others. Outside 
of Christendom it is everywhere so still. 
And remember that only three-tenths of the 
world is nominally Christian. In seven- 
tenths of the world this degraded, utterly 
subordinate position is still held by women. 
Jesse Jones is right—Christianity does mean 

Woman Suffrage. Woman Suffrage does 
mean a higher fatherhood, a nobler mother- 
hood, a grander type of children, born into 
the world. Yes, it means all this. It is 





not merely to give women the ballot and 
end there. That is the material emblem, 


but these changes are in the domain of the 
spirit Marriage will not merely be the 
cradle of the human race, but its crown. 
It will be the vestibule of the temple of a 
ncble life. The young man will woo his 
bride with self abnegation, with devotion, 
as Pygmalion wooed his statue. He will 
seek for his ideal and the gods will answer 
his prayer—‘‘When thou art worthy of her.” 
—He turned again to his statue. The mar- 
ble breathed, the form moved, and the di- 
vine image endowed with a soul whispered, 
“lamthine.” It is only a graceful story, 
but it will bea reality when men will lift 
women up to that elevation of happy life 
which they long to attain. Yes, Woman 
will be free. This is what the world needs, 
what Woman waits for. Wheu I hear the 
growth of this Woman question discussed, 
I may say without egotism that | am better 
qualified to judge of its progress than many 
of you, because I am traveling a large part 
of my time. This question is being consid- 
ered with earnest and kindly interest in the 
South and in the West. The press are look 
ing with increasing regard and affection 
upon it. In every hamlet, in every little se- 
cluded village, women are banding them- 
selves together in societies for mutual help 
and improvement. In the interior towns of 
Iowa, in Algona, for instance, you find 
women’s clubs. In Louisville women are 
studying hygiene history, science. In Law- 
rence, Kan., they are studying theology and 
wrestling with knotty problems which wiser 
heads than theirs have ceased to try to 
solve. In Milwaukee they are studying po- 
litical economy to such purpose that their 
gentlemen friends have asked them to 
change the hour of meeting from afternoon 
to evening, so that the men may join them 
inthe study. At Indianapolis I heard of 
thirteen such clubs, in Indiana alone. It is 
so everywhere. It has been said that ‘*Wom- 
an is the worst enemy of Woman.” If the 
saying is correct it is no more so than that 
other one: ‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn.” If ever 
true it is true no longer. Everywhere wom- 
en are organizing for mutual help. When 
I feel, as I often do, that I must soon pass 
away into the dark valley, I am reconciled 
to going. I shall go joyfully, feeling that 
this great work of Woman for Woman will 
henceforth go forward with a sweep, and 
momentum, and grandeur, as never before. 
“What does not this movement mean?” Not 
one which has gone before, which does not 
bid it God speed. Men, too, have helped 
women in this work, and women’s hearts 
have opened Southwards towards them for 
doing so. The other day I saw in Illinois 
a huge petition going down to Springfield, 
which weighed fifty-six pounds, which had 
scores of thousands of signers, half of them 
men, asking that women may vote on all 
ag that concern the sale of liquors. 
ifteen thousand men and women in Mas- 
sachusetts, at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, petitioned for Woman Suffrage on the 
question of liquor license. We were in no 
hurry. We waited till the educational Suf- 
frage question was carried. Then our bill 
passed one house, but was kicked out of the 
other one to make way for the Civil Dam- 
age Act. But we are going up with it again, 
and one man whose face I see here to-day, 
stands ready to give us $1500 to help circu- 
late that petition. In other States it is mov- 
ing. Soon it will run like a prairie fire. 
Because women feel that having given 
health, vigor, life, to bring sons into the 
world, those sons are too precious to be 
drowned in the sea of drunkenness. Liquor 
Suffrage we call thisdemand. Not that we 
do not want everything; we do; but we di- 
vide to conquer, getting our rights in detail. 
Some women say ‘‘we want Suffrage as tax- 
payers.’’ Others claim it in town meetings, 
so as to say whether we, in Melrose, shall 
have a set of roughs undertake to bathe in 
the lake in daylight in sight of our young 
daughters. Others say we must vote for 
the electors of President and Vice-President; 
and here, behind all these, stand the Old 
Guard, who say that women must have all 
forms of Suffrage because it is our right. 
We can always trust a principle. We are 
indebted to that great, good man, William 
Lloyd Garrison, who is laid in the grave. 
Shall I ever forget his calm, clear, unimpas- 
sioned utterances in the old Melodeon? ut. 
terances which Frederic Douglass con- 
densed into the ringing sentence — ‘‘One 
with God is always a majority.” Then he 
was dragged through Boston streets with a 
rope round his neck—now his star is in the 
ascendent. Stand on a principle and you 
will ultimately be victorious. I used to feel 
discouraged when legislatures voted ‘‘No;” 
but I feel so no longer. Let them deny us 
twenty-five years longer, if they will, I care 
not. Woman Suffrage means everything 
that belongs toa high, grand civilization. 
The ballot is the only symbol of equality in 
a republican government, and equality is 
what we waut, so that, hand in hand, man 
and woman may make their way up the 
hights of progress. There would not be so 
many women here this afternoon if women 
did not feel sympathy with these views. 

Miss Abby W. May said: 

ADDRESS OF ABBY W. MAY. 

I want to avail myself of the opportunity, 
wuich you kindly give me, to say a word 
about the right, newly conferred upon Mas- 
sachusetts women to vote for members of 
School Committees, and of how I hope the 
right will be used. No doubt every person 
who speaks at this annual meeting will touch 
the same string, but perhaps it will do no 
harm to harp upon it a little, just now that 
itis new and strange; forno one will, I 
think, venture to deny that it is a very im- 
portant matter in itself, and also in its bear- 
ings upon the broader question, of Suffrage 
that shall be wholly equal for all. 

All women, who are fitted to value truly 
the common school system of our State, 
must rejoice in the fact that they are at last 
permitted to have a voice and a vote in the 
conduct of it. Too long has it been viewed 
as of minor consequence in public affairs. 
Too long have its important offices been 
considered as at the service of aspiring pol 
iticians, for whom there was just then no 

lace in our Common Couucils or our other 

oards of city officials, too long busy men 





—professional or other—who sought promi- 
nence, have been allowed to hold places on 





school committees, which they never count- 
ed it of consequence that they should even 
try to fill. They were busy men, forsooth, 
and could not be expected to give time to 
things that were of so littleimport. Were 
we not paying men high salaries in the posi- 
tion of masters? Let them run the schools; 
they were hired expressly to do it. 

Do not understand me to say, or to think, 
that all. the men on our committees have 
been of this description. I should be very 
false to an experience, which I count as one 
of the most fortunate of my life, if I could 
think this for one moment. On the contra- 
ry, I delight to honor and to bear my hum- 
ble testimony to the faithfulness and the 
fitness of numbers of the men with whom I 
am proud to have been associated on the 
Boston school committee for the last four 
or five years. They have given themselves 
to their high duties with a public spirit and 
a devotion far beyond what is generally 
known, far beyond any appreciation they 
have ever received. Of their efforts I never 
speak except in praise. But I believe I do 
no injustice to the ordinary political esti- 
mate of the office when I say that it has 
been counted as of small importance, except 
as a stepping-stone to higher offices, and 
been dealt with accordingly. 

Now I trust there does not live in Mas- 
sachusetts one intelligent woman who will 
take this view of the matter. I think there 
are very few who do not highly esteem the 
schools. For women are the mothers and 
sisters of the rising generation. It is they 
who make and who keep the homes, who 
watch over the children, who see their needs, 
and who know that the best home is only 
half what it might be, if the school does not 
supplement it, by keeping up ‘ts good ex- 
amples and enforcing its fesns: who know 
indeed how more than important the school 
is to those children who have no homes 
worthy of the name. Women know, better 
than most men can know; how the school 
gives to many of these little ones the only 
idea they ever have of what home ought to 
be; that the teacher is what the father and 
mother ought to be—and alas! are not, al- 
ways—a help, a comfort, a bright sugges- 
tion of those higher and tenderer thoughts 
and feelings, of those true principles and 
great ideals that are a little opening into 
heaven to the child, and that shall set its 
young feet in the path that leads to all that 
is beautiful and good. Donot tell me—you 
who object—that our teachers are not these 
ideal mothers, sisters, friends. Some of 
them are so; many of them long and strive 
to be so. If others are not of this high or- 
der, it is often because members of the 
school committees have not cared that they 
should be so; have believed perchance that 
persons who knew the spelling book, and 
could wield the rattan successfully, might 
be allowed to stand year after year in these 
high places, where instead should be only 
those fitted to educate the young minds in 
all that is wise and true, and to mould the 
young characters to all that is good and 

eautiful, by being themselves models in 
these respects. I look to the women of old 
Massachusetts to come to the help of her 
best men in these matters, claiming with 
them a higher—in some respects a very dif- 
ferent—order of things. 

That this may be, I would, so far as in me 
lies, beg the women of Massachusetts to ac- 
cept this voting as a duty; notaright alone, 
but a right that demands to be exercised. I 
want them to feel that there can be none 
exempted, no deserters allowed, from this 
great army. The service is an easy one. 
The army will march to victory without 
one battle, if only the ranks be kept full 
with men and women who know what they 
seek, and are determined to gain it. 

First,then let us all accept this opportuni- 
ty of influencing for good the schools of our 
State by voting; and let us promptly take 
the first step toward it, by registering our 
names at the proper office of registration in 
our own city or town, thus showing that we 
are indeed in earnest in recognizing it as a 
duty to be performed. One from which we 
can never be excused; unless indeed on ac- 
count of that degree of illness that incapac 
itates from any and every sort of exertion. 
This being admitted, ‘‘How shall we vote?” 
becomes the next question. 

Let us speak of three things that seem to 
me essential in this matter. I hope others 
will add whatever I omit. 

The first thing requisite is that we should 
determine, once and forever, to vote for none 
but high-toned, moral persons. If there be 
room for a question in this direction, if 
there be a stain upon the character, or the 
slightest doubt about it, strike that name 
from the ballot; never by vote of yours let 
it come near to our schools. 

Second. Let us vote only for those per- 
sons, who can and who will give time—and 
in no small measure—to the service, and 
who are known to be public-spirited and 
anxious to do the whole duty connected 
with the office. I assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that this duty includes fre- 
quent visiting of the schools. It is not ab- 
stract legislation that is needed, but it is ac- 
tion upon practical questions by the light of 
actual practical knowledge. Many theories 
sound well, look well upon paper; but that 
does not prove that our schools would be 
helped by voting to adopt them. 

Third. Let us demand that the candidates 
for whom we vote be persons of education 
and of refinement. A variety in the kind 
of educational qualification is of course 
needed. We want business people, who un- 
derstand financial questions, and who know 
true economy from false in matters of edu- 
cation, as well as in other matters. We 
want scholars who understand theories, 
who may, from broad, general culture,know 
of the methods adopted in other countries, 
and other parts of our own country; and 
who understand the practical workings of 
these theories. And we want other things, 
all of which are wholly compatible with 
good education; indeed are not to be found 
without it. But itis hard to believe that 
there is room for an ignorant person, or for 
one who lacks refinement or sound mora! 
principle, in the position of a member of 
the school committee. 

The question of whether they shall be 
men or women, though very important—for 
I earnestly believe that our schools need the 
oversight of both men and women—is, in 





my mind, always second to the considera. 
tions I have been suggesting. I venture to 
believe that in every town in Massachusetts 
there are both men and women who answer 
these needs of high§character, of time and 
spirit for public service, and of good educa. 
tion. If so, then I would say, by all means 
choose from both. Butif a town exist jin 
which these qualities are met by one sex 
alone, I would say, ‘‘Better that the commit. 
tee should be one-sided in the important 
matter of sex, than that it should lack these 
other and always-essential qualifications,” 
Such a one-sided state of things could not 
last long, after the people were awakened 
to the vital questions involved. 

Let others speak to you, as I cannot fitly 
of the value of our schools. Let me only 
beg you to think for yourselves of what they 
mean to our country, whose young, future 
citizens they are shaping—or misshaping 
—whose future rulers they are educating— 
or leaving uneducated—to whom they are 
giving—or failing to give—those moral prin. 
ciples on which the salvation and the success 
of our country depend! Think also of 
what they mean to our homes! Shall these 
schools be nurseries of all that is best in 
successive generations of children; or shall 
they fail to sow good seed, and to nurture 
and train the growing life toward perfec- 
tion? 

These questions can be answered but in 
one way. Namely, by the voice of the peo. 

le, who must choose either for good or for 

ad, and carry their choice into effect, by 
putting either the right or the wrong per- 
sons upon our school committees. If good, 
wise men and women are elected, the great 
work will ,be well done. You know—as 
well as I—what must happen if the unfaith- 
ful ur the incompetent are allowed to block 
the way. 

Women of Massachusetts, the question 
comes home to each one of usto-day. What 
do we want our schools to be? God grant 
that we may answer it, by setting high the 
standard, and by doing—each one of us— 
our little part towards electing wise and 
noble men and women to do this work in- 
telligently and well. 

Rev. 8. W. Bush said: 

Every right implies 2 duty. Women are 
under a moral obligation to exercise the 
right of Suffrage in the election of school 
committees. When Mr. Garrison, many 
years ago, with the foresight of a prophet 
and the faith of a saint, breasted the tide 
of prejudice, he brought the whole world 
to his side. Let us have faith that this 
cause, based upon the same principle, will 
also triumph. Let not the payment of a 
two dollar poll tax, which the law requires 
of women as a condition of registration, 
prevent any woman, however poor, from 
recording her vote. 

Mrs. Stone corrected a mistake made by 
the last speaker as to the poll tax. No 
woman who by herself, her trustee, or any 
corporation in which she holds stock has 
paid a tax within two years, needs to pay a 
poll tax in order to vote. In case she has 
paid no tax, she may apply to pay one, but 
may ask to have her state, and county, and 
town tax divided, and pay either one choos- 
ing the smallest. Thus, for less than one 
dollar, a woman without property may be- 
come a voter. 

The resolution calling on the Congrega- 
tionalist for proof of its anonymous asser- 
tions of the failure of Woman Suffrage in 
Wyoming, was supported by Mis. Camp- 
bell, who said: 

As you know, I have spent much time in 
Colorado as the agent of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, and there 
made an effort to secure a constitution with 
equal rights for women in the Centennial 
State. I know the author of these anony- 
mous articles. He does not livein Wyo- 
ming Territory but in Colorado, and has no 
better means of knowing the facts there 
than any other casual visitor He claims 
to be a minister of the gospel, but is so con- 
servative that when the trustees of his 
church granted the use to a woman to de- 
liver a temperance address, he carried off 
the church lamps and hid them, to prevent 
what he called a profanation. Having failed 
to satisfy the congregation he built a church 
of his own, and at the last accounts is 
preaching to an audieuce of thirty-one per- 
sons. He is the only Protestant minister in 
Colorado who united with the Catholic 
bishop of Denver, to insult and vilify the 
friends of Suffrage. 

Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, of Concord, 
N. H. opposed the resolution to send memo- 
rials to every New England Legislature, 
asking for Municipal Suffrage for women 
on the ground that many of the members 
of the Equal Rights Society of that city 
thought it would be unwise to take any 
further action at present, and that any out- 
side interference of the kind might be inju- 
rious. Mr. Blackwell, in behalf of the 
Business Committee, said that the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association had 
no wish to take action in opposition te the 
judgment of the Suffragists of any State. 
In behalf of the Business Committee he 
moved to amend by inserting the words “‘in 
codperation with the auxiliary State Socie- 
ties.” 

Mrs. Woolson did not feel satisfied with 
this amendment, because there was a State 
society in New Hampshire which had not 
been active of late years, but which might 
differ in opinion from the Equal Rights So- 
ciety of Concord. 

Mrs. White, of Concord, spoke briefly of 
recent work done by the State Society. 
Mrs. Livermore was opposed to the suspen- 
sion of active, aggressive work in New 
Hampshire or Massachusetts, because a 
small concession had been obtained. The 
Temperance women of New Hampshire 
were going to move in the direction indi- 
cated by the resolution, which she hoped 
would be adopted. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, as a native of 
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New Hampshire, took exception to the 
statement that the women of that State were 
unwilling to carry on the Suffrage agitation 
—she utterly opposed the policy of inac 
tion and hoped the resolution would be 
adopted. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell said that if 
it had not been for the action of the New 
Eogland Woman Suffrage Association no 
educational suffrage law would have been 
enacted in New Hampshire. A petition for 
such a law by Galen Foster, of Canterbury, 
and others, had been presented in the House, 
and the Judiciary Committee as usual had 
reported ‘‘leave to withdraw.” But when 
Mr. Foster learned that speakers had been 
sent to New Hampshire by this Association 
to make an active canvass, he circulated an- 
other petition and sent it in for the express 
purpose of seconding their efforts and the 
result of that action and of these efforts was 
the enactment of the law. 

The amendment was adopted and the 
resolution carried. 

On motion of Mr. Faxon, of Quincy, the 
following resolution was adopted :— 

Resolved, That the Caucns is the first political bat- 
tle grourd wherein to fight the enemy of Universal 
Suffrage for women, and it is the first duty of those 
who favor equal rights for Woman to be present at 


rimary meetings and oppose all aspirants for office 
Une oe not? elvocates and supporters of Woman 


Suffrage. 

The convention then adjourned till even- 
ing. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Notwithstanding bad weather there was 
again a full attendance in the Meionaon in 
the evening, Mrs. Lucy Stone presiding. 

Mr. Blackwell reported the following list 
of officers for the ensuing year, which was 
adopted. 


President—Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Fresidents—Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, James Freeman Clarke, Charles G. Ames, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Louisa Alcott, Mary F, East- 
man, Mrs. Sarah Shaw Ruesell, Lydia Maria Child, 
Hon, F. W. Bird, Hon. George F. Hoar. Hon. George 
B. Loring. William I.Bowditch, Samuel May, Robert 
F. Wallcut. 

Maine:—Hon. Joshua Nye, Ann F. Greeley. New 
Hampshire: Hon. Nathaniel White, Mrs. Abba G. 
Woolson. Vermont: James Hutch’nson, Jr., Hon. 
Cc. W. Willard. Rhode Island: Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace, Mrs. Sarah E. H. Doyle. Connecticut: Fran- 
ces Ellen Burr, Joseph Sheldon. 

Recording Secretary—Cnarles K. Whipple. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell, 

Treasurer—Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

Executive Committee— Chairman, Frederic A. 
Hinckley. Massachusetts: Thomas J. Lothrop, Mrs, 
Fenno Tudor, Mrs. H. H. Robinson. Mrs. Margaret 
W, Campbell, Abby W. May, Mrs. Isaac Ames, 
Stephen S. Foster, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley. Miss Julia 
Baxter, Charles H. Codman, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, 
Richard B. Hallowell, Mrs. E. H. Church, Mrs. L. E. 
Brooke. Maine: Mrs. C. A. Quimby, Rev. Lorenza 
Haynes. New Hampshire: Mrs. Armenia 8. White, 
John Scales. Vermont: Mrs. Charles Reed, Albert 
Clarke. Rhode Island: Elizabeth K. Churchill, Mrs, 
Anna E. Aldrich. Connecticut: Mrs. Joseph Shel- 
don, Julia E. Smith Parker. 


Henry B. Blackwell once more reminded 
the Suffragists of Massachusetts that the 
special work of this year was to urge wo- 
mep to register, in order to vote in the elec- 
tion of school committees. If this were 
generally done, more progress would be 
made next fall by the fact of women going 
to the polls and voting, than by ten years 
of agitation. Let every voting precinct in 
Boston be familiarized with the voting of 
women and the strength of the opposition 
would be broken. The exact object for 
which women voted was of minor conse- 
quence—the logic of their voting on any- 
thing was irresistible, and would bring all 
other forms of Suffrage as a consequence. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman said :— 

It is something when, after thirty years of 
beseeching for Woman’s Rights to vote, 
Mrs. Stone stands here to-night to tell us 
women how to do the voting. It is a great 
occasion, and 1 congratulate you that you 
are here to-night to hear these words from 
her lips. Ought I to thank the legislators 
of Massachusetts for being the instrumen- 
tality by which an act of justice is done to 
women, and a service to the State? I feel, 
rather, like congratulating them upon the 
dignity of their work. It is true that as an 
act of justice it is but partial, but it gives 
assurance of full justice in the future. You 
have read of the man who having at some 
time stolen $40 from another, wrote him, 
saying, ‘‘I have been struck with remorse, 
and herewith return your $20, and when I 
am struck again will return the other $20.” 
Now when our legislators, having done 
some serious thinking, found that they had 
somehow got our rights under their control 
and were withholding them from us, they 
resolved to release some of them to us—and 
they sent us school suffrage. Disguise it as 
we may, disfranchisement does imply that 
some one is doing us an injustice. We 
make our words as hard as truth, and so 
they say that we are very, very hard. 
Again and again we are told that Woman 
don’t want the ballot. If one woman should 
stay away from the polls, woe to us! for the 
opponents will cry out, ‘‘We told you so!” 
I wish I had the statistics of the number of 
men who refrain from voting. The number 
of women who are timid or indifferent will, 
of course, be immense; the number will be 
small who will goto the polls. So much 
the more important that those of us who ap- 
preciate the privilege shail do our duty and 
fulfil the obligation of the hour. You say 
women will be timid—why should they not 
be so’ Suppose they do make blunders— 
why not? Wego to the polls weighted with 
the ignorance in which men have left 
women. 

We have never claimed that perfection 
would be the result of women’s voting. 
We have only claimed that the element of 
womanliness, now wanting, would be added. 
The vicious women, the thoughtless women 
will stay away from cis inertia. But the 
morbidly conscientious women, a class with 
sO many duties and so faithful to them—I 
should be sorry if they should hold back. 
I hope those women will consider that the 
world will lose something if they stay away. 
Exceptional intelligence is notneeded. The 





blunders of one voter are an off-set to the 
blunders of another. If we go to the polls 
with what intelligence we possess, that will 


| 
| 


suffice. We scarcely ever feel ourselves | 


thoroughly qualified in any department of 
action. Let usgive what we have. If only 
we are earnest and conscientious that will 
be exactly what is most often wanting. We 
are told that the polls are an unfit place for 
women, I have often looked from my home 
to the town-house opposite. I have seen 
the same class of men thatI see at the 
church, at the postoffice, in all the avoca- 
tions of life. I made a study of it lately, 
with my face at the window-pane. All 
went off very quietly. Men were, in man- 
ner, very like those I meet at the town li- 
brary. At last I observed a little excite. 
ment. 1 heard a man say rudely: ‘‘l have 
as good aright to voteas any man.” Sol 
watched what followed. Ah, I said to my- 
self, this is what our good friends, the gen- 
tlemen, want to guard us from. What do 
you think, my friends, the tuwn-meeting 
did with this intoxicated man? After a 
little discussion the clear voice of a gentle- 
man said: What? ‘‘Take him”—where, 
think you? Tothe House of Correction? 
No; that seemed hardly worth while. He 
said: ‘‘Take him—/ome.” I knew what 
was in that home; a wife so lady-like that it 
is a pleasure to meet her, and two bright, 
young, growing girls. That was what the 
town-meeting took steps to do in order to 
protect itself—‘‘Send him fome!” I said. 
*‘When town-meeting sends all its disorderly 
members home to women to be taken care 
of, why should not women go to town- 
meeting?” When I saw that before the 
man was taken home he was escorted to the 
Polls by two men to vote whether the dog- 
tax should be applied to the library, lL 
thought that we women had the dignity of 
the polls in our hands. I am glad that the 
men are cleansing the polls from all that 
might annoy us. I hope they are getting 
ready for our coming. As Mr. Blackwell 
has said; the fact that we can vote—that 
we do vote—will weigh more than argu- 
ments. 

So to argue the question is no longer nec- 
essary. Senator Seer has thought it need- 
ful todo soin his minority report to Con- 
gress for a Sixteenth Amendment. But 
here, in this presence, it seems needless. 
The great lesson, I think, taught by the lips 
which are silent to-day yet which will never 
be silent since they have so long demanded 
justice—is an uncompromising demand for 
justice. The lesson of Garrison is to declare 
boldly and without hesitation, all the truth 
that isin us. A friend once said tome, ‘‘I 
am 4 little afraid your truth is not timely.” 
The one grand work of Mr. Garrison’s life 
was a clear unflinching statement of the 
whole truth as he saw it. People pare down 
their truth for an imaginary class which 
does not exist. He could afford to wait un- 
til society came up to it. He could not af- 
ford to hold back a part of what was true. 
So of Suffrage—if you see 7 educated 
Suffrage to be right, say so. If only on a 
property basis, say so. If for all citizens 
asa human right, say so, Do not let us 
say that we are satisfied with Suffrage for 
school committee. We are not. Weare 

lad of it. We will take it, and then, like 
Dliver, we will ask for more. We are glad 
Massachusetts recognizes us as capable of 
doing this special work. In principle it has 
yielded everything. It can never go back. 
George Eliot says that to have once acted 
nobly in our life makes a tradition of nobil- 
ity which can never be recalled, Massachu- 
setts has acted nobly for once. It can nev- 
er be recalled. How much slavery demor- 
alized the nation none ever will know. But 

and men and grand women spoke against 
it, and we are proudof them. Weare even 
proud to-day of a party which never acted 
up to its best, only as it was compelled by 
the abolitionists, and then wore the fact 
ever after asa featherinits cap. The same 
spirit of injustice, which proscribed the 
negro rises against the Indian, against the 
Chinaman, against Woman. It taints every- 
thing, this habit of injustice! May the day 
come when America will wash her hands of 
all injustice, so that the poorest and the 
weakest human being will stand the equal 
of all others before the law. 


Wendell Phillips entered the hall while 
Miss Eastman was speaking, and was greet- 
ed with hearty applause. He said:— 


Mrs. CHAIRMAN:—I have not had the 
pleasure of being in a Woman Suffrage 
meeting for two or three years, though I 
have often spoken in this and other States 
on the question of Woman Suffrage. Iam 
lad to bring back the same testimony as 
ive. Livermore has done, of the marvellous 
growth of the sound indispensable claim 
that Woman makes to the Suffrage, a claim 
rooted in the very ground-work of our insti- 
tutions. 

I have no fear but that very soon it will 
result in complete success. The peculiarity 
of this movement, like that against slavery, 
is that the enactment of a statute will end 
the question. The moment the statute is 
granted the agitation ceases. Then the 
helm is in Woman’s own hands. This isa 
vast distinction from many other reforms. 
The Temperance movement, for instance, 
never ends. As long as a balance of opin- 
ion exists between appetite and hygiene, the 
Temperance reformer must keep his banner 
flying all the time. That isa discouraging 
feature. A question which never can come 
to a close, which never reaches a finality, 
requires a keener loyalty and a more un- 
questioning faith. Our cause, like the 
slave’s emancipation, when thoroughly at- 
tained, with a public opinion which guaran- 
tees against its repeal, once gained—all is 

ained. The growth of the Woman Suf- 
rage movement since 1848 is marvellous. 
Never did a cause advance so rapidly or 
make so deep an impression. he first 
marshalled movement for Woman Suffrage 
grew out of the antislavery agitation. Be- 
hind it indeed were Mary Woolstonecraft 
and a few others in Great Britain. In this 
country Lucretia Mott, even in 1833, was 
alive to the equality of Woman, and made 
her claim, to the dismay of the abolitionists. 
But this sporadic opinion, deep and earnest 
as it was, never took shape till the quiet, 
serene recognition of Woman in the ranks 
of anti-slavery. The Suffrage cause owes 





much to the inspiration and example of that 
great movement. We had powerful help 
in the great man whose life has just ended. 
and who understood agitation, as never be- 
fore, by instinct, as if by adivine prompting. 
He bounded into the arena, a youth without 
experience, as if he had been born to the 
highest exercise of mental maturity. It 
may be said that in the whole course of this 
unprecedented movement he hardly ever 
made a mistake. The Woman’s movement 
coming after this one, gathered the trained 
voices, used the same effective methods. 
Woman entered the arena fully armed, 
trained, experienced, with her weapons all 
ready, knowing just how to move. Hence 
in that short interval a growth almost un- 
precedented. The friend who preceded me, 
with a modesty which was unnecessary, 
seemed disposed to apologize in advance for 
the mistakes that women may make as vot- 
ers. Apology is needless. Women have 
taken their movement into their own hands. 
After the first two or three conventions we 
men were crowded out by a womanly intel- 
lect and energy more than sufficient. Who 
shall say that women who have besieged 
Legislatures, who have shown their power 
through every channel, who have gone on 
from victory to victory, will prove incom- 
petent to vote? No public man can lay his 
hand on any movement which has not been 
useful. Voting is not merely the act of go- 
ingtothe polls. It isa recorded expression 
of opinion. On every question, for many 
years, Woman has expressed her opinion. 
She has put her question, among intelligent 
men, beyond the pale of argument. If poli- 
ticians were moved by argument, if reason 
alone held the helm, the ‘attle would be 
ended. But it is prejudice that resists us. 
Go into any legislative body, clerical or 
otherwise,—you find no argument, only the 
assertion of a dead opinion. We have to 
conciliate it by supposing it to be moved 
by reason and by addressing arguments to 
it, that is all. Reason applics directly to a 
small class of men. Those who act by 
thought are few. The average governing 

ower means the unreasoning mass, which 
inherits the prejudice with its hymn-book. 
That has to be appeased and controlled. 
Massachusetts, mn its intelligent action, has 
confessed the whole case. If Woman can 
go to the polls on questions of school com- 
mittees, she can go to any polls on any 
question. She says ‘Henceforth it is my 
duty as a citizen to go to the polls and 
see that my children are properly educat- 
ed.” “Granted.” says the State. All the 
old arguments vanish in a moment. ‘‘She 
has no time”—it is behind us. For she has 
time to vote on the largest the most serious 
of all public questions—the education of the 
children. What is it that distinguishes us 
from the semi-barbarism of Europe, from 
the complete barbarism of the South? Our 
public schools. That State in that last act, 
has said to Woman, ‘“‘Come and help us 
hold up civilization, Woman!” The Turk 
says that a woman is debased who allows 
anyone but her husband to see her features. 
Turkish civilization shuts her up in « serag- 
lio. Middle Age civilization shuts her up 
in her toilet chamber. European civiliza- 
tion welcomes her into the church, into so- 
cial life, but not into the public streets or 
into ordinary business. Even in France the 
girl is guarded and secluded in her mother’s 
custody. Here, in America, she goes shop- 
ping—can anything be worse than that? 
(Laughter.) She may be jostled as much 
by debauchees and roughs at the post-office 
as at the polls. But who dares say there is 
any breach of propriety in going there? 
Whether a Turk in Constantinople or a 
Turk in Boston, says he would put Woman 
under restraint—he simpiy does not recog- 
nize the fact that he is out of place and 
time. 

I dined once with a gentleman in New 
Haven who, coming from Virginia, said 
plainly, ‘‘The civilization of Connecticut 
does not compare with that of Constantino- 
ple.” America has already confessed that a 
woman eS go to church, to the store, to 
the post-office, may draw her own dividends 
and manage her own property. O'Connell 
said: ‘‘I have seen a lady representing stock 
in the East India Company, at a meeting of 
stockholders, throw a vote which decided 
the fate of one hundred and fifty millions 
of men—almost as important an act as if 


she voted for a church warden. I have 


seen a woman ina Bank of England Meet- 
ing, throw a vote which influenced the com- 
merce of the world—almost as important an 
act as if she had voted for a constable.” 

Civilization laughs at argument. Massa- 
chusetts this season, (following Iam sorry 
to say, not leading New Hampshire), says 
‘Woman is competent to lay her hand on 
the future of the country through the 
schools.” This act of the Legislature gives 
an answer to every argument. You might 
as well suppose that with your puny hand 
you could dam up the great outlet of the 
lakes, as suppose you can retard the action 
of New England in opening the ballot box 
to Woman. That is why I regard the law 
just enacted with such unmixed satisfaction. 

don’t care whether Woman exercises it or 
not—whether she makes mistakes or not. 
When Woman organized the Sanitary Com- 
mission to sustain the loyalty of the North, 
who can say that she unsexed herself? Did 
she show any lack of administrative ability? 
When Chicago shrank aghast at the great 
expense her great Sanitary Fair was incur- 
ring—$40,000—who was it that took the re- 
sponsibility? The merchants of Chicago 
guaged well enough their dollars and cents, 
but there was a braver instruction needed. 
A wisdom which does not consult with 
prudence, answered: ‘‘I will spend $50,000 
and will make $250,000!’ Who was the 
woman whose commonsense and adminis- 
trative ability put the merchants of Chicago 
to the blush? Mary A. Livermore. She 
knew Chicago better than the merchants 
knew it. Who shall say that Woman, 
trained by this long experience of moral ag- 
itation, will show herself unfit for Suffrage? 
The West longs to throw upon Woman a 
part of the responsibility of saving society 
from the curse uf intemperance. 

Mr. Mills, of Syracuse, N. Y., said: 

I came here to listen this evening. Iwas 
unfortunately drafted on the stage. Like 
Abraham Lincoln, I will tell a little story. 
Once, when our silver-tongued orator, Wen- 





dell Phillips, was speakirg in Brooklyn on 
the enormity of slavery, Thomas Corwin of 
Ohio, was present, and was called upon to 
speak. He said, ‘‘l can make no speech, 
but I can vote against the enormity of sla 
very.” This age is enlisted as never before, 
against the organized injustice of society. 

A hundred years ago Watt invented the 
steam-engine and Arkwright the spinning- 

jenny. By means of this machinery the 
men of Great Britain to-day do more work 
than all the men in the world could do with- 
out it. Civilization will eliminate drudg- 
ery. There is a growing recognition of the 
ties that bind man to man and man to Wo- 
man. In the time of the Crusades there 
was nota man or woman who bathed, and 
the black death swept themaway. We feel 
a deep and vital interest in temperance and 
chastity. No great social advance is possi- 
ble until Woman is represented in the pub- 
lic activities of society. The effect left by 
the institution of slavery upon the former 
holders of slaves is such that a generation 
must pass away before freedom can be fully 
established. But with Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio leading the 
van, you may be sure that in three, five, 
seven years, the other States will follow. 
When the great intellectual centres move 
all the country marches. No agitation is 
worth anything which does not plant itself 
ona principle. Right is right without lim- 
itation. In 1807, 1819, and 1829, an ardent 
anti-slavery sentiment existed. But it ar- 
gued on policy in the interest of the white 
man. Every great Northern leader evaded 
the issue. Webster and Clay skulked from 
facing Calhoun, and only did so when driven 
to the wall. Calhoun proclaimed that sla 
very was right and faced the logical conse- 
quences. They did not dare to meet him 
ou that issue. The first man who dared to 
meet him with a logic as remorseless as his 
own, is the man whose death we mourn to- 
day. No Northern life before his, except 
sporadically, spasmodically, had ever pro 
claimed slavery a sin. So your strength, 
friends of Woman Suffrage, lies in pro- 
pee that Suffrage is the expression of 
personal responsibility to law. The oppo- 
sition you meet to-day will not be in the old 
form. There isa wide-spread doubt in social 
science meetings, and in private circles, 
whether republican institutions can stand. 
The battle you join to-day is with heads of 
colleges and editors of newspapers, The 
battle is fought on a denial of your first 
principle, on a denial of Jefferson and Ad- 
ams, Your adversaries are falling back on 
European ideas and European examples. 

I hai] the Woman Suffrage movement as 
a great, robust auxiliary in this battle for 
the people, because it can only rest on the 
pane which differentiates us from 

urope—the right of every human being— 
the concurrent obligation of wealth and in- 
telligence not to batten down the hatches on 
poverty and ignorance. 

I once heard Emerson say that once hu- 
man nature was considered so uncontrolla- 
ble that it piled upon man, the church, the 
state, the army, the government, to keep 
him down. Buta wiser philosophy came. 
It constructed the printing-press, the loco- 
motive, the means of guarding and contrel- 
ling by intellectual agencies; it lifted man 
from drudgery and enthroned him above 
the elements. 

So, in regard to Woman Suffrage, do not 
compromise; thereby you cripple social 
forces and subject true conservatism to un- 
bridled radicalism. Burke said, ‘France 
is blotted out of the nations; she is gone 
mad with democracy.” Hardly had his 
pamphlet gone 1o press ere her army tore 
up landmarks, threw down thrones, abol- 
ished Cesar and Pope. One flag, the dem- 
ocratic flag of France, covered the Conti- 
nent. Such is the strength of a nation when 
every man throws his personal strength into 
it. © consecrate business, law, religion, 
culture, education in rendering this great 
force safe and beneficent—that is universal 
Suffrage for men and women—that is Amer- 
ica! hen cowards grow pale and scep- 
tres despair, this flag is our immeasurable, 
impregnable strength planted inevitably 
against surrender. 

I look to Woman Suffrage to save us from 
the domination of the grog-shop, as the 
great power of faith against the political in- 

delity of America. This uprising of Wo- 
manhood will bring us the untiring patience, 
the measureless strength, which, a second 
time, will save America. 

Judge Russell was called upon to saya 
few words about the educational Suffrage 
law, which he was so largely instrumental 
in gaining, as chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. He spoke briefly, earn- 
estly, and with great force and eloquence, 
urging women to register and vote. He 
said the right confessed was no slight or 
unimportant one, nor was it so regarded by 
the Legislature which confessed it. It was 
a deliberate appeal to women to save and 
redeem our public school system—when a 
woman who had devoted first-class ability, 
such as would have made a fortune in any 

rofession, to the interests of the schools of 

oston, asno man ever had done before, 
and then was dropped solely because she 
failed to receive a party nomination, the 
Legislature thought that some action was 
needed. He felt bound to say that provo- 
cation had been given by the opposite party, 
which had made narrow, partisan, unworth 
nominations; but still the fact remaine 
that Miss May had been nut aside and men 
nominated in her stead, who did not possess 
a tithe of her qualifications. He assured 
the women that, unjust as some details of 
this law were, in requiring of women what 
was not required of men in regard to enu- 
meration of property, yet even that would, 
in the end, result in good. Let them only 
accept and exercise this right, and all other 
rights would follow. 

Mrs. Stone closed the meeting with a few 
words of cheer and congratulation, and at 
10 Pp. M. the meeting adjourned. 


++ 
o 


“See the moon,” said a lady to her nephew, 
a bright little boy of five, as they sat looking 
out the window the other day. ‘“‘The 
moon!” said the little man; ‘‘you can’t see 
the moon in the day-time.” ‘‘Yes, you can,” 
continued his aunt; “‘there it is over the 
trees.” The little fellow had to admit that 
he saw it, but added, ‘’Tain’t lighted up.” 











ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Walists, Dress Reforns 
Corsets. 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or tm 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improve® 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. tiyse 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Be= 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.Y.City. 


c For ladies or gentlemen, in pat 
POCKET variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS. shire St., Boston, 








LAVINIA GOODELL, ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville. 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness a1a 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic f 4 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
pean gl of _ office peecnee, which she has been 
waged © make more public, as testimonial 
office will show. Fics’ ber ; aod 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica,. 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders, Being 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, whieh is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; aleo at her 
office may be found her a7eeae Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, eyungee,. 
etc., ete. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 








A most convenient article for 

LAP writing upon when held in the 
a aly 4 conte comm, up- 

wards. a jay, Stationers, 

TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. . 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,. 


Ten miles from speeeehe, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
oes one —s ben me degrees, 
or catalc gue, giving full particulars as 
of study, Terms, &c., Siaress, on ee 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








~ | fie i ~ comet ‘assort- 
ments o an Oksin the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journal 40° 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Rane- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stua- 
Se. Pooks * me * . | 
ngs and of all sizes. a ay, 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, - 
sessin eat advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It 1s lighter. easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO IT, and 
in hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of 
the best Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and 
New York, and hundreds of ladies pew AB in recom- 
mending it. 

PRICE 50 CENTS, 

Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made, 

CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 


No, 3 School Street, Boston, 4w20 


BARGAINS. 
FIVE HUNDRED 


Different Patterns Easy Chairs. 
PARLOR SETS 


in over fifty different styles. 


TABLES 


In sixty different styles, at bargains never before 


offered. 
LOUNGES 


In thirty different styles, at prices to suit all; done in- 
the best manner. 


PATENT ROCKERS 


In forty new styles, from $10 to $30. 


LOLLING CHAIRS 


Covered in remnants of po neeg = goods left the past 
years, $8 to $12; regular prices $12 to $20. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


I have on hand some three hundred different pat- 
terns of raw siik and other upholstery goods in rem- 
nants of two yards to fifteen, which I am selling at 
about the cost. 


Drapery Curtains and Loose Covers made to order. 


S. F, SOMERS, 


544 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Opposite Adams Honse, One flight up. 








712 aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





Gold pene jae pene, 

Rubber Pencils an n- 

AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 

Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 

etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 

Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


ALBUMS. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 


On Wednesday last was held the Com- 
mencement of the Boston University. In 
spite of the rain, Tremont Temple was filled 
with citizens, and with friends of the stu 
‘dents. On the platform, which was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, were President 
Warren and the faculty, Dr. Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes, the Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
Lieutenant-Governor Long, A. Bronson Al- 
cott, the Rev. Phillips Brooks, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, the Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Ladd of 
Chauncy Hall School, and the Rev. Dr. 
Manning. 

The performance of each graduate was 
received with abundant applause. Music 
was interspersed with the orations, and the 
whole occasion passed off very pleasantly. 

Diplomas were conferred upon the grad- 
uates from all the departments, which made 
a long list. ; 

Doubters of the wisdom and value of co- 


-education might have had some doubt re- 


moved by the exhibition of its results on 
this occasion. Of the class of twenty-two 
graduates from the college of liberal arts, 
ten were women; of the thirty-five gradu- 
ates from the school of medicine, there were 
ten women; and of the thirty-one from the 
school of oratory, twenty-seven were wo- 
men. There were also two women in the 
class of eight members of the school of sci- 
ences. After the diplomas had been con- 
ferred, the exercises were closed with a 
benediction pronounced by President War- 


ren. L. 8. 
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MISS EASTMAN IN DEDHAM, 





The assembling of a large audience in 
Temperance Hall, in Dedham, June 4, to 
listen to a lecture by Miss Mary F. East- 
man, was the first public recognition of the 
interest felt in that town in the Act of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, which gives 
to women the right to vote for Schoo] Com- 
mittees. Hon. F. D. 'Ely,*Senator of the 
District, presided, and made a most grace- 
ful and earnest address. 

The presentation of the reasons why Wo- 
mun should cheerfully assume this added 
and new responsibility, kept the hearers 
-spell-bound much longer than the usual lec ' 
ture. The audience embraced many who 
were not in sympathy with general Suffrage. 
How much may be credited to the lecturer’s 
reputation as a cogent reasoner and clear 
thinker, and how much to the awakened in- 
terest among women, it isimpossible to tell. 
But the question is fairly opened in Ded- 
ham, as it seems likely to be all over the 


Siate. L. 6 
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MRS, CAMPBELL AT CAMBRIDGE, 





A very cordial invitation was given Mrs. 
Campbell to address the Temperance Re- 
form Club, which she accepted Sunday even- 
ing, May 25. She had a most attentive and 
sympathetic audience, composed of all 
classes of people, young and old, who ap- 
plauded her points with ardor. The Wo- 
man’s Temperance Union was present, and 
Cambridge Woman Suffragists who were in 
vited upon the platform ‘‘to give moral sup- 
port by their presence to the Temperance and 
Suffrage causes!” Fraternal feeling between 
these two organizations will help on tbe great 
work of both Let us seek to show all wo- 
men that any moral work which they are 
striving with will be sooner accomplished 
by aiding us to obtain power to doit. We 
must go to them, and not wait for them to 
come to us, L. 8. H. 
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MRS, CAMPBELL IN DANVERS, 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Cam- 
bridge, addressed an audience of about two 
hundred persons, at Reform Club Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, May 21, delivering a 
lecture that every person in Danvers, and 
in Massachusetts would be much wiser for 
having heard. Mrs. Campbell is a very 
pleasant speaker, in manner and voice, pre- 
senting her ideas, which were many and 
good ones, in clear, forcible, elegant lan- 
guage, and modest yet emphatic utterance. 
We would like to lay before our readers 
every word of what she said, but as that 
cannot be, we ask that if she comes here 
again they will turn out en masse to hear 
her. The subject of the address was Wom- 
an Suffrage, and if any one thinks this mat- 
ter is being urged without cause and good 
reason, they should hear it presented as was 
done by Mrs. Campbell. The audience lis- 
tened for over an hour with the closest at 
tention and interest, and at the close joined 
unanimously in a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. This isto be followed by other 
jectures On the same subject. It is hardly 
to be expected that men who do not take 
interest enough in public affairs to inform 
themselves how to vote, will care much 
about women voting, but those who feel 
there are interests, rights, and duties in 
matters of government, will not be afraid 
to have the women of the country share with 


them in their exercise.—Danvers Mirror. 
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AGGRESSIVE WORK. 


EpiTors JOURNAL:—I want to congratu- 
late the members of the New England Wo- 
man Suffrage Association on the report of 
the chairman of the Executive Committee, 
as printed in the JouRNAL of last week. It 
isan excellent document, and I think one 





or two strong points should be put in a still 
stronger light. In summing up his conclu- 
sions, Mr. Hinckley says: ‘‘First, at all 
times and everywhere, the friends of this 
movement, men and women, should be ag- 
gressive.” That, I consider is the key-note 
to every great reform; no principle worth 
striving for was ever injured by a fearless 
and aggressive utterance; no great and un. 
pepular truth ever compelled attention and 
respect by a weak advocacy of its merits. 
The time has come when the women must 
speak out boldly themselves if they want 
the Suffrage. I heard it remarked to-day 
that there were more men who believed in 
Woman Suffrage than women. If it be true, 
our opponents will still harp upon their old 
assertion, ‘‘The women don’t want to vote.” 
The only way for women to show that they 
do want equal political rights, is to vote for 
members of school committee, to comply 
with every condition and submit to all the 
restrictions of the law, and to thatend every 
town should be thoroughly canvassed, the 
law explained to those who do not under- 
stand it; or better still, broadside copies of 
the report of the committee on instructions 
to women who desire to vote for school 
committees, ought to be sent to every town 
in the State, for the ignorance on the sub- 
ject is lamentable. Prompt action must be 
taken; every woman who wants to vote 
must be assessed before the fifteenth day of 
September. We have three full months in 
which to work; shall heat, vacations and 
hay-fever deter us from aggressive measures 
and a strong statement of our convictions? 
SipnEy D. SHATTUCK. 





June 2, 1879. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND PLEDGES OF THE N. 
E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


Mary A. Livermore bb 
Mrs. Horatio Locke 
Mrs. Emily E, Shepard 
Miss Susan Sisson 
Miss Avis Sisson 
Lydia Brown 

rs. Freeman Bowker 
Miss Sarah H Southwick 
Mrs. M. F. Walling 
Louise 8. Hills 
E. Priest 
Ann B. Percival 
Abby A. Bennett 
Julia A. Ireson 
Isabel Ireson 
Mr Nathaniel White 
Mrs. Armenia 8. White 
Mr-. E. D. Cheney 
Mrs. E B. Chace 
Mrs. H. R. Cheney 
Henry B. Blackwell 
Mrs. 8. W. Bush 
Nancy G. Gilman 
Nathaniel T. Allen 
Mrs. Nathaniel T. Allen 
Phebe M. Kendall 
Mary F. Fastman 
Henrietta L. T. Wolcott 
> B, Fairchild 


Mrs. Charlotte Woodman 
E. D. Draper 

Susan B. P. Martin 

E. J. Pi 


. J. Piper 
Lucy H. Garlin 
Mrs. Martha G. Ripley 
M. H. Temple 
I. O. Temple 
Miss H. P. Hart 
8. N. Bancroft 
Isabella Whithed 
Martha L. Severance 
F. M. Baker 
Mrs. H. G. Turner 
Mrs. J. M. Thresher 
Henry H. Faxon 
W. M. Cornell 
Lorenza Haynes 
Harriet H. Robinson 
H. D. Cushing 
Lewis Ford 
Eliza W. LaCroix 
Julia M. Baxter 
Lucy Stone 
H. 8. Edes 
Mrs. E. J. Gordon 
Mrs. J. L. Doty 
Mrs. Geo. W. Wilson 
T. J. Lothrop 
Mrs. L. B. Urbino 
8S. R. Urbino 
Mary A. Lewis 
Miss Abby W. Ma 
Frederic A. Hinckley 
Elizabeth C, Hinckley 
Sylvester C. Fay 
Sarah E. Eaton 
Chas. H. Codman 
Mrs. Louise Powers Gordon 
R. I. Collier 


D. 8. Whitney 

Mrs. J. D. Billin 

Mrs. J. O. Saffor 

Mrs. E. M. Haynes 
John M. Anderson 
Rebecca Anderson 

Mrs, E. M. H. Richards 
T. J. Lothrop 

Mrs. Wm. R. Pearmain 
Mrs. Arnold B. Chace 
Mrs. Emina W. Batchelder 
Chas. D. Presho 
Minerva Guernsey 

8S. Jennie Griffin 
Caroline Alice Jones 
Mary R. Osborne 

Kate C. Ireson 

Paulina Gerry 

Ann Henshaw 

John L. Whiting 
Friend 

Mrs. A. H. Bigelow 

E. H. Webster 

E. G. Hed 

H. G. Jackson 

Mrs. K. A. Mead 

Mary L. Draper 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Hon. Josiah Quincy sailed for the 
Azores on Saturday, to be absent about two 
months. 

Sixty-five Vassar students are studying 
physics this term. Fifty-five are working 
daily in the analytical laboratory. 


The flags on the State House were placed 
at half mast Wednesday, of last week, out 
of respect to the memory of William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph has celebrat- 
ed his silver wedding by granting forty sti- 
pends of $150 each for students of the Aus- 
trian universities. 

At home and abroad the Moore Centenni- 
al celebrations have elicited eloquent trib- 
utes to the poet’s genius, which have been 
addressed to appreciative assemblages. 
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The Methodist Women’s Missionary Soci- 
ety collected last year upward of $80,000 
for foreign missions. It enters upon its 
eleventh year of usefulness. 


Garibaldi has executed a formal notarial 
act renouncing Caprera as his recognized 
residence and declaring his domicile perma- 
nently established in Rome. 


Prof. C. C. Everett is to be the Com- 
mencement orator at Bowdoin this year; 
Charies Francis Adams, Jr., at Williams; 
and Senator Hoar at Amherst. 


Communications and news are crowded 
out this week by the reports of Mr. Garri- 
son’s funeral, which cannot fail to be read 
with deep interest by every one. 


There are 127 normal schools in Austria 
and Hungary, 115 in Italy, 45 in Russia, 41 
in England, 33 in Belgium, 31 in Spain, 86 
in France, and 32 in Switzerland. 

Among the speakers at the Yale Com- 
mencement will be Chun Lung, a Chinese 
member of the class graduating, who will 
deliver an oration on ‘‘The Chinese in Amer- 
ica.” 

William Black is writing a story for 
Cornhill entitled ‘White Wings, a Yacht- 
ing Romance,” which wi!l be illustrated, 
and the first part of it is promised for the 
July number of the magazine. 


Ladies are to have a chance to vote for 
school committee this year, and it will be 
interesting to notice how many of them will 
take pains to register and pay a poll-tax for 
that purpose.— Cambridge Press. 


Prof. Francis A. Walker’s lectures which 
were delivered in the Lowell! Institute last 
winter have been issued in a volume by 
Henry Holt & Co., under the title of 
‘Money in Its Relations to Trade and In 
dustry.” 


Subscriptions toward the further endow- 
ment of the divinity school of Harvard Uni- 
versity have been received to the amount of 
$87,000. Of this amount $40,000 was sub- 
scribed by Mrs, Thomas Tileston, of New 
York city. 

The anniversary exercises in this city this 
year were well attended. There seemed to 
be more earnestness and spirit than usual, 
It is noticeable year by year how in one 
form or another women take a larger and 
larger share in these anniversaries, and are 
more felt and depended on, and are found 
to be dependable. 

The faculty of Syracuse University have 
granted a petition of the seniors at that col- 
lege asking that speaking at commencement 
be abolished. Hereafter the glories of Ath- 
ens and Rome will have to depend upon 
other institutions for a summer reviewal. 


The New York and Manhattan Beach 
Railway Co., and Starin’s River and Harbor 
Transportation Co., opens the summer sea- 
son at ‘‘Manhattan Beach,” June 14th. 
Gilmore’s full Band, and the great cornet- 
ist, Levy, have been engaged for the sea- 
son. These will give the best musical tal- 
ent in this country, and Messrs. Gilmore 
and Levy promise for the opening, the 
finest programme ever given at any con- 
cert in the United States. 


In the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress a large number of bills were intro- 
duced, and the joint resolution appropriat- 
ing $20,000 to enable the United States to 
be represented at the Australian and New 
South Wales Expositions in August next 
was passed. Bills were also passed appro- 
priating $175,000 to meet the expenses of 
the Mississippi River Commission, and 
$2000 to defray the expenses of the labor 
committee. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


E. C, Burt’s boots aad shoes do not re- 
quire flattering upon public notice. They 
have won a world-wide reputation by prov- 
ing always reliable in the best stock, fine 
work and honest wear. W. H. Pearson & 
Co., Temple place, who are the special 
agents for Boston, have on exhibition at 
their store the grand case of boots, shoes, 
and slippers from the Paris Exposition, 
which is worth a journey to examine. It is 
very beautiful in design and make, black 
enamelled, and its contents thoroughly be- 
witching to the soul (in a double sense) of 
woman. It fully demonstrates the superi- 
ority of American manufacture and_ style 
and we need not send abroad for our French 
shoes and slippers. 


We have just examined the Ladies’ Bath- 
ing Suits advertised by Hewins & Hollis, 
47 Temple Place, and really believe that one 
can remain beautiful even when emerging 
from the seato bath-house. These suits are 
a and jaunty, the caps especially, of 
excellent material and make, and moderate 
in prices. There are four sizes, and many 
styles, and ladies cannot fail of obtaining a 
pleasing suit. 

The canvas cot advertised by H. W. 
Ladd, 108 Fulton street, is just the thing to 
meet an emergency often testing household 
capacity. Weighing only twelve pounds, 
and gp | and folding at once, any lad 
can easily a — it. The manufacturer of- 
fers to refund the cost if it proves unsatis- 
factory, which proves his own value of it. 
One can ‘‘take up his bed and walk” into 
the coolest part of the house at any hour of 
the night; and it is always ready for the camp 
and tramp, hotels or summer cottages. 
And costing but $2 make it a luxury nec- 
essary with every one. When folded it can 
be carried casily by hand, or checked with 
other baggage. 





Seasonable with summer, J. 8. Paine comes 

repared to make the delights of outdoor 
lite blissful with ease. The advertisement 
this week is suggestive of what he can do 
without and within doors, as he is also fur- 
nishing many summer hotels and cottages. 
The hammock support with awning attach- 
ment supplies a want long felt both in city 
and country. The entire arrangement can 
be compacthy folded, greatly facilitating its 
transportation to a distance. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rc<=, free class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher a 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a smal! commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout elarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 

















773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 4. mM.,and2to4Pp.m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


LADIES’ BATHING SUITS. 


We have a large variety of well-made suits at mod- 
erate prices, and also an invoiceof French Suits and 
Caps from the most noted maker in Paris. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place, 
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ZUCCATO'S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention for 
the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of any 
writing, drawing, or 
other work whick can 
pe Gene with pen and 


nk. 
2 AUTOGRAP 
LETTERS, - 

eS a= Circulars, Music, étc., 

_ = are first written upon a 
sheet of paper, in the usual way, and from this writ- 
ten sheet 

500 COPIES PER HOUR 

may be pepates upon any kind of dry paper, or other 
material, in a common Copying Press. 

This is the Most Simple, Rapid and 
Economical Process yet Discovered, 
Thousands are already in successful use in Goy- 

ernment Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Also 
by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday schoo) 
superintendents, missionaries and others. 

ihe Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis. says of 

it: “Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
ves entire satisfaction. Would not be without it for 
1000 a year. 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc., address 
with stamp, 
THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket St,, 
Norwich, Conn.,, 
Or J. H. DICKERMAN, 
















COTTAGE|70 Pieces, $3.50. 
GUY & BROS., 
Woodbury’s Cafe 


English Stone China 
TEA 
33 BEDFORD ST,, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
Open Sundays from 8 4,m., to 74 P.M. 


Local Agents Wanted. 1 
NEW PATTERNS, 
SETS From 500 Washington st, 
196 TREMONT STREET, 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6% p.m. 22tf 





WEIGHT 2 LBS. MEAS Wz CUB. FT. 





XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the y as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opens instantly, zelt-fastening, 
= the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ngs, sportsmen, &c. G for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON Ww. LADD, 
108 Fulton st., Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No, 2d st., Philadelphia, 
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Paine’s New Portable Awning. 
Cool and Comfortable, 
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Price of Hammock Support with Awning, $1200. 


BEST MEXICAN HAMMOCKS, 14 ft., 


$1.8614 


AT PAINE’S FURNITURE MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts, Boston. Folding Lawn Settee, 4 Feet Long, $1 25. 
2" Send for Illustrated Price List of House, Camp and Church Furniture, and Lawn Chairs. 





W. H. PEARSON & CO. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


—FOR— 


E. C. BURT’S 
LADIES’, MISSES’, 


—AND— 


CHILDREN'S 
FINE SHOES. 





| 
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21 & 23 Temple Place, Boston. 


BURT & MEAR’S 


GENTS’ 


HAND-SEWED 


Boots and Shoes. 
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